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I stopped one day in Nazareth 
And drank at Mary’s well; 

I climbed the hill above this town 
Where Jesus used to dwell. 


Upon the Lake of Galilee, 
My boatman plied his oar, 

The while I saw where Jesus preached 
To crowds upon the shore. 


I followed tracks that finally led 
To a hill called Calvary 

Where Jesus died in deathless love 
For all the world, and me. 


And as I walked through Palestine 
On trails the Master trod, 

I thought, sometimes, I almost heard 
Faint footsteps of the Son of God. 


Then, in another land than this, 
Afar from Galilee, 

To which no pilgrim ever turns 
The Holy Land to see, 


I stooped one day with succoring food 
Beside a starving child. 

Faint footsteps? No! 
Looked up at me, and smiled! 
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But Christ Himself 


—David D. Baker. 
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Faith, Hope and Love 


Faith dreams of roses that will grow on thorns, 
Hope sings of gladness for the heart that mourns, 
Love smiles, and makes a rainbow of each tear— 
FAITH, HOPE, and LOVE, God’s ministries of cheer. 


Hope dreams of happier days which gleam ahead, 
Faith sees the brightness in the path we tread, 

Love whispers of reunions at life’s goal— 

HOPE, FAITH, and LOVE, God’s anchors for the soul. 


Love makes a Sacrament where’er we sup, 

Faith tastes a sweetness in life’s bitter cup, 

Hope makes us more than conquerors as we fight— 
LOVE, FAITH, and HOPE, God’s messengers of light. 


Faith, Hope, and Love,—dear Lord, to Thee we pray, 
Give us these gifts to help us on our way! 

Whatever else Thou sendest from above, 

Give us each day Thy faith and hope and love. 


—George H. Lorah, Litt.D. 


VALLEY OF THE KIDRON 
JERUSALEM 


This interesting summer evening 
glimpse of the famous Valley of 


the Kidron was recorded from the 
ancient road which climbs from the 
Garden of Gethsemane at the foot 
of Olivet, just out of the picture 
at left, upward to St. 
Gate and into the Via Dolorosa, 
Way of the 
ground here is a flourishing olive 


Stephen’s 


Cross. In the fore- 


orchard, while at left rises the an- 
cient Jewish Cemetery; at right cen- 
ter we glimpse the traditional Tomb 
of Absolom against the background 
of 
from the topmost roof of which 
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the modern village of Siloam, 


one may look eastward, out of the 

picture at left, to Bethany and be- 

yond to the region of the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan Valley. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE CLERGY 


The Institute of Social and Religious 
Research is rendering a very valuable serv- 
ice to the country by the studies it is 
carrying on in various fields of the Church’s 
activities, covering almost every sphere of 
its endeavor—the last which has just come 
out being an exhaustive survey of all the 
movements toward Christian union which 
will be reviewed before long here and 
perhaps the field of education of the min- 
istry could not much longer have been 
avoided. This work was begun in Dr. 
Robert L. Kelley’s monumental work, 
“Theological Education in America.” These 
new volumes were assembled by the same 
Institute and were a revelation of what 
could be done. They are now published 
under the general title of: “The Educa- 
tion of American Ministers,” in Three 
Volumes; Volumes II and III are findings 
and were under the editorial supervision 
of Dr. Mark A. May, Professor of Eduea- 
tional Psychology, Yale University, while 
the summary and interpretation of the 
findings in Volumes II and III are found 
in Volume I, “Ministerial Education in 
America,” and is by Professor William 
Adams Brown, Union Theological Semi- 
nary. This Volume I is naturally the most 
readable and as a matter of fact Dr. Brown 
has written a very interesting, suggestive 
and valuable book—one that the reader 
will not put down in a hurry. If one ean 
buy only one of the three books this is 
certainly the one to buy—it is intended 
to be sold separately if necessary. While 
we are on this matter of price, how are 
these books expected to be distributed? 
Only about one minister out of five hun- 
dred can afford to buy them. Perhaps the 
Institute has some way of placing them. 


Having said this much about this extra- 
ordinary set of books, what shall I say 
next? With the exception of Dr. Brown’s 
volume—which ought to be treated as a 
separate book—it is like trying to bring 
the Encyclopedia Britannica down into a 

page. I think we can dismiss them in a 
line by saying that we have here the facts 
—all the facts as they are known—about 
theological education in America. We 
have lists of seminaries and faculties, of 
all curricula and lectures, all the students 
and where they come from—the book is 
valuable as showing what section of the 
country is furnishing us with ministers for 
our Churches—how many of our seminaries 
insist on taking only college men and if 
not all of them—and by no means is it 
true that all of them do—what do they 
consider an equivalent of college, how 
many of the students are required by the 
seminaries to have any visible means of 
support? And so on—every question that 
might arise is answered and some ques- 
tions that might not arise. It is a sine 
qua non. So much for the last two vol- 
umes of the book, only one would like to 
ask how the editors did find Dr. Day who 
seemed predestined for this work. 

Now to glance at Dr. Brown’s book, 
“Ministerial Education in America,” being 
Volume I of the series. It is a 280 page 
volume and there is not an irrelevant page 


What Has Become of the Promises of the Re-pealists? 3 


In prohibition days the wet politicians 
gave all kinds of assurances relative to 
the desirable outcomes of the return of 
legalized liquor, The general public was 


in the book, and, what is still more to 
the point, there is not an uninteresting page 
or one that is not full of suggestion. Dr. 
Brown has some of Mr. Gladstone’s ability 
in making these “dry bones live”’—only 
these facts are after all not quite dry 
bones. He must have also some of that 
rare quality of mind which can grasp a 
subject as it were by photograph and trans- 
mute its meaning into the light of common 
day. For it would take many years of 
study of these facts with many of the 
rest of us, to have revealed their signifi- 
cance to us and several years more to 
have written about them as Dr. Brown 
has done. For I am not exaggerating when 
I say that they bear the marks of much 
thought and brooding. We really have 
here a volume of consummate analysis and 
that every minister and theological student 
might well read. 

Having said this, the most valuable 
service I can render is to give the head- 
ings under which Dr. Brown writes and let 
it go at that. He divides his book into 
five parts: Introduction; “The Problem 
Presented by Contemporary Ministerial 
Education in America”; (II) “The Status 
of the Minister in American Protestant- 
ism”; (III) “Where the Protestant Min- 
ister Receives His Professional Educa- 
tion”; (IV) “The Education that is Given 
Today”; (V) “The Education that is Need- 
ed Tomorrow.” Under Part II he treats 
“The Function of the Protestant Minister 
in America”; “What the Churches Require 
for the Entrance Upon their Ministry”; 
“Conditions in the, Church Which Affect 
the Minister’s Work”; “The Relation of 
the Minister’s Education to His Work.” 
Under the part which deals with the 
sources of his preparation he deals with 
the question “How Churches Provide for 
Ministerial Education”; “Origin and De- 
velopment of the Theological Seminary”; 
“How the Seminaries Conceive their Task.” 
Under the section dealing with “The Edu- 
cation that is Given Today” we have “The 
Personnel Engaged in Ministerial Educa- 
tion,” “The Student Body,’ “The Course 
of Study,’ “Teaching Methods” and “Ex- 
tra-Curriculum Activities and Relation- 
ships,’ “The Religious Life of Faculty and 
Students,” and “The Seminary and Its 
Larger Constituency.” Under the outlook 
as to the education needed for tomorrow 
we have “General Considerations Affecting 
Educational Policy”; “The Education of 
the Parish Minister”; “Specialized Tasks 
and Problems”; and “Larger Issues.” 

I cannot enlarge upon these topics. But 
there are one or two on which I wish I 
could persuade every minister in America 
to read Dr. Brown. One is “The Function 
of the Protestant Minister in America.” 
(He says “America”, for it is not true of 
the Continent.) Does anyone ever stop to 
give it a thought and then imply from 
that what the education must be? Most 
people think it is preaching primarily, then 
personal work of a formal kind, then ad- 
ministration tasks, and there it ends; but 
as a matter of fact it has just begun. He 
has to serve on committees of every con- 
ceivable kind; he has to make about two 
to four addresses a week in the parish and 
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promised a happy and prosperous era im- 
mediately following the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. People were led 
to believe that the return of beer would 


outside; he has to attend conferences of 
all sorts; he has to be on every committee 
to raise money in the community to say 
nothing of raising that for his own Church, 
etc., ete. Read what Dr. Brown has to 
say about these things, how every one of 
them would be considered a profession in 
any other walk and require a highly spe- 
cialized education. And then there is the 
ubiquitous Y. M. C. A. formed to relieve 
the pastors, as a matter of fact in five 
cases out of ten adding to his burdens as 
it is put on him, 

Or read what the Theological Seminaries 
are up against in the general split up of 
the Church into every conceivable sort of 
party. There can be no education for the 
Protestant ministry, for there is no conno- 
tation to the word Protestant. “Protes- 
tant” may be as far from “Protestant” as 
“Protestant” is from Roman Catholicism. 
The Fundamentalists will tell you they re- 
quire an entirely different preparation of 
ministers from the Modernists. They will 
tell you that he should know the Old Tes- 
tament by heart, that he should be ground- 
ed in the Westminster theology, that he 
should keep his hands off social problems 
—labor disputes, politics, peace and war,— 
and confine his preparation to preaching 


the evangelical message of salvation. 
The Modernist is just the opposite. 
He would waste no time on MHe- 
brew, Greek, little on Old Testament 


heroes except as they were great moral 
reformers, and should be an expert in 
every social problem, applying the Gospel 
of Jesus to them. Some think the whole 
curriculum antiquated. Where will the 
young man get his psychology and psy- 
chiatry is coming to be called for in all 
pastoral work, if not in the seminary? 
Take everything out of the seminary and 
put in economics from Christ’s point of 
view. The whole problem of Foreign Mis- 
sions has come up. It came long before 
“Re-thinking Missions” appeared. One 
group of Protestants would educate the 
minister to preach the gospel of salvation 
to individuals and so extend Christ’s 
Church in the world; the Modernist has an 
entirely new and different conception of 
missions, namely, the education of the 
native to lead in the attitude of his people 
shall take toward the great national, politi- 
cal, economic problems now vexing the na- 
tions and to be leader in the new educa- 
tion. Think of the training that requires. 
The sacramentarian is coming to the front 
at just this time. You must give more 
space to the teaching of the Church, to 
tradition, to the Church Fathers—the aver- 
age student knows practically nothing of 
the teaching of the founders—to the his- 
tory of the making of creeds, to the sacra- 
ments. 

I look forward to the survey of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church as to its seminaries. 
I imagine I shall have to wait a long time. 
The training is in philosophy, theology, 
morals, languages, history and tradition. 
These are there to be studied, not to be 
dawdled over. The only place I can see 
where there has been the least indentation 
in the course has been in the realm of 
economics. Frederick Lynch. — 
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MINISTERIAL LONGEVITY 


For several years the writer has been printing a little 
story relative to the longevity of the ministers of another 
Christian people. At first he was quite amazed to find 
that many of them have lived to a great age. One passed 
away a year or two since who lacked only a few months 
of attaining his one hundred and third anniversary. An- 
other was nearly one hundred and one at his decease. An- 
other is living now in his one hundred and second year! 
In my story of the present year may be found the names of 
53 who have been ordained ministers for 60 years or longer, 
and the one centenarian for 74 years. Several of these men 
are well along in the “‘nineties’—and few if any are less 
than four-score and five! 

For the past 12 years the present writer has been ob- 
serving with much interest, in the MESSENGER and Year 
Book, data concerning the ministry of the Reformed 
Church, and as his memory serves him the facts as to their 
length of life are similar to those quoted above. A recent 
number of the MESSENGER gives the obituary of Dr. 
Truxal, who lacked but a few months of attaining 90 years. 
If my memory serves me aright, several deaths have been 
recorded in these 12 years of ministers who were in the 
“nineties,” and one who passed the century mark! 

The foregoing statements constitute a rather extended 
introduction to what follows. It is not to be questioned 
that ministers of the Gospel as a class live long. The 
writer is no longer young, having been in the ministry more 
than 60 years. Not long since a Professor of Psychology 
questioned him for some time as to the causes for such 
length of years; and more recently a lady to whom he was 
introduced inquired of him to the same purpose, quoting 
the old saying that “the good die young!” “Oh,” was the 
reply, “when I was young I was quite a rascal!”” That, 
obviously, was only a bit of nonsense. 

There are many good and weighty reasons for ministerial 
longevity. The manner of living, the character of the 
work—the “plain living and high thinking’—are surely 
contributing factors to the long life of the minister. The 
minister, as well as the doctor, is not infrequently called 
into the presence of contagious disease, but like the doctor 
he is immune. As the doctor goes there to give health, 
the minister goes to give courage and hope and comfort, 
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and there is little danger to the one who goes to give, 
whether the giving be physical or spiritual. The whole 
matter may be summed up in few words. The true min- 
ister lives on a high plane, physically, morally, intellectually 
and spiritually. He lives above the low-lying miasma— 
his habitat is in the highlands! 

Anyone who has lived long cannot fail to have noted 
that the Scriptural statement that “bloodthirsty and de- 
ceitful men shall not live out half of their days,” is again 
and again verified. Notorious criminals, as recent facts 
have testified, are almost without exception young men, in 
the “twenties,” or “thirties,” rarely forty years of age. 
The writer for many years was a prison visitor and was 
amazed to observe the youthful appearance of a prison con- 
gregation. Where will you go to find an aged debauchee? 
Drunkenness, debauchery, viciousness of any kind, all are 
contributory to disease, are ministers of death! 

Now the minister, if he is worthy to be of that calling 
(and if not, he has no business to be of it), finds his abode 
at the opposite extreme of life. He lives simply. - He does 
not gorge himself with rich foods, or indulge in harmful 
He feeds his 
mind with high and elevating thoughts, and his soul on 
the bread of life. He keeps in touch with Almighty God. 
And just as surely as viciousness shortens life, so surely does 
holiness—zwholeness—prolong it. The minister lives long 
because he lives a normal life, and a “normal life” is a life 
that is hid with Christ in God! —G. S. R. 
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THE INCONSISTENCIES OF A DICTATOR 


All history proves that no dictator can be consistent. As 
soon as he becomes consistent he ceases to be a dictator. 
The One and Only in Germany, for instance, uses many 
opportunities to prate about his love of peace, but practically 
every major item in his philosophy of life makes for war, 
spite and hatred. There is a possibility, to be sure, that 
he has deceived himself to such an extent that when he 
looks in the mirror he thinks he sees a friend of peace. 
How clearly such a view demonstrates the deceitfulness of 
the human heart! 

Our friend, Benito Mussolini, has also given a recent 
glaring illustration of his inconsistency. On July 20, 1934, 
he declared: “Italy cannot think of war, because she is too 
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much engaged in a vast amount of public work and other 
national endeavors seeking the greatest good for her people. 
The responsibility of those who provoke war will be of the 
very gravest.’ On September 19, 1934, the same Premier 
Mussolini ordered a new comprehensive program of military 
training, including imstruction of youth in military science 
from the age of eight. This program, called the most com- 
prehensive ever undertaken, is based on the assumption 
that /taly must be ready for war, not tomorrow, but today. 

If this is the road to peace, then the writer of this article 

is the Queen of Sheba. 
ye. 
ATTITUDES TOWARD THE DEPRESSION 

We can take the same attitudes toward an economic de- 
pression as toward a typhoid epidemic. 

First, we may try only to comfort those who suffer. 
Some Churches are doing merely that. 

Second, we can endeavor to cure those who are ill. 
Other Churches are doing that. 

Third, we can establish good health clubs for those who 
are well and try to keep them from contracting the disease. 
Many Churches are spiritual health clubs, giving their 
members spiritual setting-up exercises, trusting that they 
will become immune to the evil. 

Fourth, if we act intelligently toward a typhoid epidemic 
we will purify the water supply. Likewise, we must purify 
our social stream. 

How socially intelligent are we? 


—WILLIAM Rupp BARNHART. 
** * * 


DEFINING YOUR CHURCH 


What is the best brief definition of the Church? We 
are interested in securing your reaction to this question. 
Recently we saw among others the following conceptions : 

1) This Church is “a union for the worship of God and 
the service of man.” 

2) This Church is a fellowship of those who aspire to 
find the truth and to be true to the truth. 

3) This Church is a company of people who hope to 
work together for practical Christianity in the community, 
in the nation, and throughout the world. 

4) This congregation is a fellowship which aims to live 
up to the idea of the Church expressed by the late Wm. T. 
Stead: “A union of those who love, in the service of those 
who sin and suffer.” 

Now just how would you describe the Church of your 
dreams, the Church you love, the Church as you want it 
to be? For the best definition of not over 25 words re- 
ceived by the Editor, not later than Noy. 1, the MESSENGER 
will give a valuable prize. But send in your idea for the 


good of the cause. 
* * ok 


PREACH THE GOSPEL! 


Much of the criticism of the Church is directed at the 
fact that much of its teaching and preaching is going wide 
of the mark, and that it does: not proclaim the eternal 
Gospel! It does preach something of a gospel—but not 
the kind of a Gospel that shows men the eternal purposes 
of God, the kind of Gospel that convicts men of a sense of 
sin, and a need for such a One as Christ to save men from 
their sins. The cry to the Church of the man in the street 
is: “If you have anything good for our souls to say to us, 
for God’s sake say it! If not—close your doors.” 

The Church has cared for the aged, the sick and helpless 
and crippled; it has maintained educational institutions ; it 
has endeavored to produce a just social or economic life— 
in fact, it has concerned itself about the whole scope of 
material life. But all this is Communism, Socialism, Hu- 
manism, or a dozen other “‘isms’—it is not the Gospel! 
Norman Thomas has forsaken a Christian pulpit for the 
soap-box of Socialism. Other preachers have taken up 
the cause of Socialism without leaving their pulpits, which 
are dedicated to the proclamation of the Gospel. 

“Thus saith the Lord!’ ‘The Church must again speak 
with the prophetic voice. There is ever the desire to be 
popular, and not to offend; but the Christian Church will 
never build men by such complacency—and building holy 
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men and holy women is the function of the Church. If it 
fails to do this, nothing it can do, no creed to which it can 
subscribe, no ritual which-it can utter, no cathedral which 
it can construct, no benevolences in which it can engage, 
count for anything. Men cannot live by bread alone. 

The prophets of Israel came to grips with the specific 
problems of their age. They spoke with courage and con- 
viction because they knew their messages were backed by 
the eternal purposes of God. The children of Israel had 
violated these purposes and they had to be shown the errors 
Of hey Wayh.cp = fe. 

Suppose we forsake some of the pious platitudes, and 
sound out again the voice of the Eternal! Suppose we 
awaken our members to the fact that they are members of 
the Church of the Living God, and not a social club! Then 
we too would cease flinging about in a meaningless and 
confusing circle (in which a large proportion of present- 
day sermons are but flowery words, modifying a high- 
sounding title placed upon a bulletin-board), and start out 
in building God’s kind of a world. 


“Lord, when we pray, ‘Thy Kingdom Come,’ 
Then fold our hands without a care 
For souls whom Thou hast died to save, 
We do but mock Thee with our prayer.” 


One grows sick at heart as he listens, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, to the travelogues, the lectures, the solutions (?) 
of our economic problems, the book reviews, the political 
speeches thinly veiled, the discussions on strike situations 
and social equalities, and what not—issuing from a pulpit 
set apart to proclaim the Good News of Jesus. God give 
us men!—men who will stand in their pulpits and preach 
the Gospel! 

The Church cannot close its eyes to social injustice or 
moral corruption, but there is such a thing as direct and 
indirect social or political activity. (Have we learned a 
lesson from the attitude of the pulpit during the World 
War?) Can we not get men to see the sacredness of good 
government, their Christian duty at the polls, to realize 
that war and God’s Kingdom cannot exist in the same 
world, the sacredness of human life, and the deathless and 
eternal principles of right and justice—and still leave the 
pulpit as a place wherein to preach the Gospel? 


The great need of the Church today is the sense of a 
nussion—of announcing the Good News or Gospel of 
Jesus. Church people have settled back in comfort. Many 
of them have joined the Church because it was the nice 
and respectable thing to do. Genuine sacrifice or witness- 
ing for Christ is almost unthinkable. We must fling our 
people into the great challenge of spreading the Gospel of 
the Kingdom. This is what makes the Christian religion 
different from other religions—the Good News or Gospel 
of Jesus. Without it our religion is no better than the 
other religions that worship God, have Bibles, rituals, and 
a philosophy of life. Without it Christianity has nothing 
distinctive to offer the world. Without it the Christian is 
no better than the Mohammedan, Jew or Buddhist. 


But the sad thing is that so many of us are really without 
it! And that is why so many of our lives are actually little, 
if any, better than those of the average Mohammedan, Jew 
or Buddhist, who fail to find any superiority in the average 
Christian’s way of life. His life, without the Gospel, is 
no better than theirs. 

Doctor Richards tells us that when Stanley Jones asked 
Gandhi, “What shall I say when I go to America?”, Gandhi 
replied: “Tell the Americans to live their Christianity, and 
India will become Christian without missionaries.” He 
merely repeated the age-old charge against Christians— 
that they do not live as they profess to believe. Of course 
the latent possibilities of the Christian life are far beyond 
the reach of mortal man, and man can never quite live the 
real Christian life, but he can so live as not to place obsta- 
cles in the way of the religious experience of others if he 
once absorbs the “Gospel”. We are apt to excuse our err- 
ing fellowmen on the statement that “that is human na- 
ture.” But Dr. Leinbach points to such men as Kagawa, 
Gandhi, Schweitzer, Grenfell, and others, doctors heroically 
wearing themselves into exhaustion that they may heal 
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men, nurses forgetting to sleep that they may save men, 
priests moving endlessly to comfort men, and citizens deny- 
ing themselves to help men—and says “that, too, is human 
nature!’" The Gospel makes men and women into this 
kind of human nature. 

St. Paul’s message to the first-century preacher was: 
“PREACH THE GOSPEL.” Twenty centuries haven’t 
changed that message one iota, and it still comes thundering 
down through the ages, necessary now more than ever :— 


PPRmaGt THE GOSPEL. 


—CHESTER A. QUEAR 
eek * 


STATE YOUR AIM 


A dear friend quotes, without approval, the old conun- 
drum, “When is a school not a school ?”’, the answer being, 
“When it is a Sunday School.” Too often there is consider- 
able force in that somewhat cynical observation. A certain 
Church School in which the writer is interested, however, 
has not only a group of eager and consecrated officers, a full 
corps of competent teachers and a course of carefully se- 
lected lessons, but it has also a clear conception of its high 
and holy purpose. It is determined to be ‘‘a school that is 
‘a school,” and is not willing ‘“‘to exist simply for the 
sake of existing.” Therefore it states these very definite 
and highly important objects: “to give its members happy 
experience among congenial companions; to impress ideals 
that shall result in Christian character; to teach truth so 
that it shall become a vital part of the intellectual and spir- 
itual life.’ Thus the School aims to supply something with- 
out which there can be no real success in life. 

It may be possible for you, perchance, to state more fully 
what the aims of a Church School ought to be. If so, try 
it. But what we are urging here is, that if you want to 
have areal school, you must have more than the equipment ; 
\ou must have a definite purpose, clearly stated, and get 
busy to achieve it. In order to succeed, you can scarcely 
repeat too often these fundamentals: 1. Plan your work; 


2. Work your plan. 
Nd Wee 


TIME TO CLEAN UP 


We have been hearing so much lately about the urgent 
necessity of cleaning up the movies—a movement which we 
hope is in the process of being attended to—that it is just 
possible we have overlooked the fact that a number of other 
things are seriously in need of the attention of the Board 
of Health. It is not enough to give a good scrubbing to the 
films, for instance, if the spoken drama is allowed to go 
from bad to worse. Here is an advertisement of a new 
play as published this week in the leading dailies of New 
York City: “Here is good news. This play is altogether 
‘hot stuff. It is extravagant. It is salacious. The audience 
lapped it up and loved it. The lines are snappily barbed 
with double meanings. Make it your business to see it. 
But do not take the children!” 

Indeed, this is only one sample of multiplied evidences 
that theatrical advertisers are seeking to outdo one another 
in promises of thrills, lewdness and nudity on the stage. 

In a recent article, the editor of one of our popular maga- 
zines writes about “our literary nudism,” in which he speaks 
of many words and phrases tabooed in our current periodi- 
cals, which are today used indiscriminately by book pub- 
lishers, tabloids and theatrical producers. Altogether apart 
from the moral issues involved in thus using obscenities 
and horrible blasphemy, this editor, Mr. Balmer, of the 
Red Book Magazine, says that he believes the use of such 
words and phrases is in exceedingly bad taste. No word 
is so low but one today finds it essential to his literary life, 
if our intelligentsia are to be believed. The nudist cult is 
being imitated in the literary world to such an extent that 
no words or ideas seem to be “unpublishable.” Mr. Balmer 
says: “We seem to be welcoming a common condition of 
literary nudism. It is an artistic loss. Upon the pages of 
novels, as in nudist camps, we find too many people whose 
sole claim to attention is that they have their clothes off. 
It is a cheap way to stir up excitement. It is far easier to 
provide oneself with ‘courage’ to copy the alley fence than 
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to think up something really distinguished to say. 
far, tar easier to be ‘courageous’ than creative.”’ ; 

A book advertisement just published says: “Some book- 
sellers are afraid to recommend this book, but be sure to 
ask for it. It is the year’s sensation—vigorous, original, 
bawdy and beautiful.” Mr. Balmer says the author of this 
filthy novel told him: “I didn’t show it to you, tor no maga- 
zine could possibly have printed it.” Mr. Balmer, there- 
fore, wonders: “‘Are the magazines wrong? Do you want 
the periodical publishers to follow the book publishers, 
tabloids and theatrical producers to the camps of the literary 
nudists ?” 

The entire situation exhibits one of the most serious 
symptoms of our modern paganism. It is high time for a 
turn in the tide. Today this sort of dirty stuff has free 
entrance into the homes of our people, and Christian litera- 
ture has been compelled to take a back seat, if patronized 
at all. Indeed, there are homes of leading Church officials 
in which you cannot find a Church paper, but can see 
exhibits of literary nudism. that “smell to heaven.” If one 
wants to be honest, what can one say of such a home? 

RE Hee 


WHY HE LOST 


Occasionally we hear persons speak approvingly of their 
pastor as being “so common”. By that they mean that he 
is unaffected and can meet people on their own plane. Un- 
fortunately, there are some ministers who interpret “so 
common” as meaning carelessness in dress, foolish or silly 
conduct, questionable stories at times, and indifference to 
the requirements of ordinary politeness. If these min- 
isters would only realize how these things militate against 
them, they would not be “common”’ in such a manner. 

There may be communities in which the back-slapping, 
tie-pulling, “Hello Bill” pastor may be popular for a sea- 
son, but when he seeks a charge where such conduct is not 
popular, he is just “out of luck”. 

Recently a man called on a young minister on a matter 
of business. He was received cordially, but the appear- 
ance the minister made when he opened the door did not 
impress the visitor. “Common” was right. Indeed, he 
could not easily forget how common that preacher looked. 
Several months afterward this young minister’s name was 
suggested for a charge where such “commonness” was not 
known or appreciated. The man above referred to arose 
and said, without going into detail, “He is a good young 
man, but he is not fitted for this charge.” And considera- 
tion of his name ceased at once. All of their former 
pastors had been popular in their community, but they had 
been careful of their personal appearance, polite, amiable, 
and discreet in speech and conduct. 


True ‘‘commonness” is not crudeness. 
—PauL JoHN 


It is 


* *K 


FAKE PALAVERINGS 


Mr. Sheldon Shepard quotes the following commercial 
radio broadcast, which he thinks could not have been in- 
serted in any newspaper or magazine in the country, and 
which he wrote down in shorthand: “It is a discovery of 
science that will benefit all humanity. There should not be 
a family without it in the house. It has greater curative 
powers than all the mineral waters of Europe. People 
have been cured of palpitation of the heart, high blood 
pressure, diabetes, gallstones, paralysis, kidney disease, and 
almost all diseases of the human body. It will reduce you 
if you are overweight and build you up if you are below 
normal. Some of you may go to your physician and he 
will say it is not good for you, but I believe most physicians 
will agree that it is good for everyone.” You may be 
tempted to say: “Why, that sounds like an ‘ad’ for castor 
oil!” 

Mr. Shepard goes on to comment: “Now if that can be 
surpassed for quackery, I should like to know where. To 
match it, we have to go back to the days of unregulated 
advertising, the quack and the medicine show. What a 
paradox that the most advanced of scientific achievements 
for publicity, the radio, with untold potentiality of influ- 
ence, should be so backward in its standards, so low in 
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ideals! Development of advertising ethics in the twentieth 
century has been remarkable. Individuals, associations, 
educational institutions and lawmaking bodies have all co- 
operated to establish truth, reasonableness, and fair repre- 
sentation as its elements. Now along comes the radio and 
upsets the whole business.”’ And have you stopped to think 
what the unregulated radio may be doing to you and your 
family ? 
** k ok 


THE GLORY OF A FREE PRESS 

The testimony of returning travelers emphasizes in 
cumulative fashion the perils of a muzzled press in Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia. Indeed, we have heard from dis- 
tinguished sources the claim that, outside of Great Britain 
and the United States, there is no longer a free press in the 
world, and it would be unfair not to add that some even 
question whether there is a really “free” press in our own 
country. There are multiplying evidences of the fact that 
certain vested interests seem to be able to prevent the publi- 
cation of many things which ought to be widely heralded 
in a democracy. Study, as illustrations, the munitions busi- 
ness, the military and so-called “‘patriotic” organizations, 
the liquor traffic, etc. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate ‘says: “When 
Harry Emerson Fosdick’s ‘Apology to the Unknown Sol- 
dier’ appeared—and it was front page news—of all the 
Boston papers only one carried the story, and that was the 
Christian Science Monitor! Wonder why? Also, who did 
the muzzling ?” 

The paper referred to was also the only large city paper 
in the country that remained steadfast in the Prohibition 
cause, another fact which requires no little explanation. 
When one sees today the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
invested in advertisements, one need not wonder why there 
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is so much guilty silence or connivance along some’ lines. 
It requires real stamina to condemn in your editorial col- 
umns what you advertise for profit. 

* * x 


THE YEARNING FOR HOME 


At a recent gathering in the interest of the home, Mr. 
Joseph Auslander read a poem composed for the occasion, 
which was in part as follows: 


“More than the glory that was Greece 
Man hungers for a home and peace; 
More than the grandeur that was Rome 
Burns this hunger for a home, 

The wistful spirit’s honeycomb. 

This hunger that is more than bread, 
This hunger that cannot be fed 

By golden roof or silver gate, 

As hard as truth, as fixed as fate— 
This hunger for the heart’s escape 

Is something that the heart must shape 
Against the world’s blind helter-skelter— 
The single, simple human shelter 

Where some child-Lincoln may find rest, 
Some God sleep on his mother’s breast.” 

This expresses in a peculiarly beautiful way the heart- 
hunger for home which is a distinguishing characteristic of 
all normal people. It remains true that “home-keeping 
hearts are happiest.” What a perversion it is when in their 
manner of living, folks no longer say, ‘““There’s no place 
like home,” but rather, “There’s no place like home, when 
there’s no place else to go.” You may recall that a neigh- 
bor of the Jones family was asked: “Why is that young 
Jones girl running around so much that she is scarcely 
ever to be found at home?” ‘“‘Well,” replied the neighbor, 
“perhaps she’s out trying to find her mother.” 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


A Small but Useful Share 


Our preacher did a smart thing last 
Sunday. He got Professor Perkinson, the 
high school principal, to go into the pulpit 
with him and read the Scripture lesson. 

Professor Perkinson reads well, and he 
used Moffatt’s translation. It was the com- 
bination, probably, that made the story 
of the workers in the vineyard seem so 
strangely new and arresting. 

Why shouldn’t more laymen be used for 
this sort of help to the minister? Ive 
often thought it must be quite a strain on 
a man who has to preach to a none-too- 
patient congregation, when he has to be 
on the alert every minute in the earlier 
part of the service. 

We put a lot of needless burdens on our 
ministers, but some may be their own 
fault. At this very point, for instance. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church doesn’t 
take many risks of breaking down the dis- 
tinction between laymen and clergymen, 
but it isn’t afraid to use lay readers. And 
I know of no Protestant ~Church at all 
whose rules forbid them. 

One value I saw on Sunday was that 
everybody listened to the reading, and by 
so much that part of the service became 
really a part of it, and not one of the 
“preliminaries.” 

There are no preliminaries in the pub- 
lic worship of Almighty God. 


The Three-Cottage Memorial 


I know a place, too small to be on the 
map, which has no war memorial of any 
sort. 

Once it raised a fund, but the amount 
wasn’t big enough to provide the sort of 
memorial which the little town thought it 
wanted. 

So the money lay in the bank for a few 
years. And then, in the depression, a 
preacher in that town discovered three 
war widows who could no longer pay the 
rent for their little frame cottages, be- 


cause so many of the other women of the 
place could no longer afford to hire house- 
work done. 

The preacher looked up the committee 
which had the war memorial fund in 
charge. He went to these people and told 
them about the three widows. 

He said, “You think you haven’t enough 
money for as good a memorial as this 
town should put up. But you have.” 

And then he suggested that the com- 
mittee buy the three small houses in which 
these women and their families lived. 
They could be had pretty cheap. Then he 
thought the rest of the money might be 
spent on repairs and a bit of moderniz- 
ing, and then the houses given to the war 
widows! 

The important part of this story is that 
when after much discussion the thing was 
agreed on, the same preacher said some- 
thing else to the committee. 

“Let’s not make a fuss over this busi- 
ness. If the government had inereased the 
pensions of these wives and mothers by 
ten, or even twenty dollars a month, no 
publie notice would be taken of that. 


“Tf we go in for a ceremony, it will be 
to please ourselves, and not these three 
good women and their children. We shall 
be calling attention more to our own lib- 
erality than to what their husbands gave 
for their country.” 


And, would you believe it?—not only 
was his idea approved and accepted, but 
there isn’f even a tablet on the houses to 
show that they are a war memorial. 

All the more, they are! 


Unequal Progress 


More than half of the people working 
in the exhibits at the Chicago Fair draw 
their incomes from industries that were 
not even in existence at the time of the | 
1893 World’s Fair in the same city. 

That’s a fact I didn’t verify the last 
time I went to the big show on the lake 
front, but I believe it. 

It’s a big fact, brothers and sisters, for 
you and me. These industries are not 
mysterious businesses far away; we are 
all related to them in some way or other. 

Think of it—40 years ago nobody was 
earning a living in the automobile indus- 
try, in aviation, in motion pictures, in 
rayon, in oil furnace work, in radio, in 
home phonographs, in popular amateur 
photography, in long distance telephony, 
in home refrigeration, in electric gadgets 
of a thousand varieties, in tourist camps, 
in fancy canned and packaged goods, in 
grape-fruit, in the scores of what are now 
commonplace uses of cement and concrete, ‘ 
in tractors and combines and silos—well, > a 
I’m tired; complete the list yourself. F 

I’m not so old, but as a youngster I saw n 
the first Chicago Fair, and I’ve seen the 
second one several times. : 

The changes do really astound me, now ~ 
that I think about them. They have come 
so gradually that I didn’t notice at the 
time how they were changing the ways of 
living for my folks and myself. 

Only when I saw the story as it is tc 
in the big show at Chicago did it dawn | 
me that my physical world has chang 
more in 40 years than that of 
fathers had changed in the 400 
tween Christopher Columbus — 
Cleveland. 
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It all brings up a question to which the 
answer is “No”: Has my inner world 
changed in its needs and its resources to 
anything like the same extent? It cer- 
tainly hasn’t. 

The trouble is, I’m very much inclined, 
when off my guard, to take for granted 
that I am today as much richer in mind 
and heart as my world is richer in things. 

That’s why I want my preacher to tell 
me, of course as tactfully as may be, 
how easy it is for us to think, like the 
Laodicean Church, that we are in all ways 
rich, while in God’s sight and in the sight 
of our own activated consciences we may 
be wretched and miserable and poor and 
blind and naked of soul! 


We Are Flunking the Course 


“Justus, every Sunday at least 300,000 
sermons are preached from the pulpits of 
this country, as I am told,’ said Henry 
Alward to me last week; “how do you ex- 
plain the ignorance of Churchgoing peo- 
ple?” 

Henry is one of these “how do you ex- 
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plain” nuisances; forever bringing up 
something he thinks you can’t explain. 
But I like him; he’s one of my favorite 
annoyances, 

“What sort of ignorance do you mean, 
Henry ?” 

“O, you know. 
tians claim they believe. 
ness of the Chureh ought to be. 
that.” 

Henry’s “all that” means he has run out 
of sap. 

But he was on the track of something. 
I didn’t admit to him what I’m now con- 
fessing to you. It’s no use encouraging 
him too much. 

I do believe, then, that Church people 
get less for their money than any other 
class of Americans—and it’s their own 
fault. 

We build our Churches and maintain 
them; we support our preachers and our 
Church organizations; and what do they 
offer us? 

Why, a first-class education in the Bible, 
doctrine, ethies, social principles, interna- 
tional ideals, and community service; to 


The Bible. What Chris- 
What the busi- 
And all 


Zacharias Ursinus 
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say nothing of evangelism and the direct 
urging to more faithful Christian living. 

If we sent our children 200 miles from 
home to get such a course, at $500 a year 
a head, we’d expect ’em to come back with 


something, after 4 years. 

But we go to Church; we listen; we nod 
in approval, or perhaps just nod; we greet 
the preacher when he greets us; and we 
go away. Year after year after year. 

It does not seem to oeceur to us that a 
little effort on our part would not only 
make what we do get a good deal more 
profitable to us, but that such an effort 
would have a remarkable effect on the 
preacher, the Sunday School teachers, and 
even the official board. 

We laymen could, if we would, make 
our Churches ten times more influential as 
education centers than all the colleges and 
universities in the land. 

And we’d quit having to be sheepish 
over how little we know about the Chris- 
tian realities. 

Where’s the great layman who'll lead off 
in this new revival of learning? 


An Address delivered in celebration of the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the birth of Ursinus at the opening of 
the sixty-fifth year of Ursinus College by PRESIDENT GEORGE L. OMWAKE 


The year 1934 marks the four hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Zacharias Ur- 
sinus, the distinguished sixteenth century 
scholar and theologian, for whom Ursinus 
College is named. It seems especially fit- 
ting that this institution should celebrate 
the event. Being honored with his great 
name we should know who Ursinus was, 
and the more we know about him the 
greater will be the pride with which we 
shall cherdsh the name of our beloved 
college. Too few people today are famil- 
iar with this important figure in the in- 
tellectual and religious history of the 
world. I say “of the world” because his 
influence spread far beyond the bounds 
of the university in which he worked and 
even beyond the borders of Europe. Evi- 
dence of this is the very fact that three 
hundred years after this influence began 
to spread, an American institution of 
learning was given his name, and that 
as late as a generation ago parents were 
still naming their children after him. Of 
the extent and manner in which he fash- 
ioned a large section of the world’s think- 
ing, we shall speak presently. A revival 
of interest in his life and teachings would 
be a most wholesome thing for our present 
distracted age. 

The land of his labors being distant 

from us more than 3,500 miles with a great 
ocean intervening, and his day being now 
nearly four centuries in the past, the mass 
of the people, even though enjoying some- 
thing of the benefit of his labors, find 
plausible excuse for not knowing of the 
man himself. Yet as we regard time and 
“space today we are not far away from 
Zacharias Ursinus. An airplane journey 
of about twenty-four hours lands us in 
his native land, and a study of his times 
reveals the fact that in many ways they 
were like the. times in which we live. 
At the outset, therefore, we may think 
of Ursinus as a near friend. 

It is impossible to understand even a 
person of our own day without taking 
into consideration the environment in 
which he lives; much less can. we under- 
stand one of another age without first con- 
templating the character of his. cultural 
background, the physical and social set- 
ting in which his career was cast. Let 
us therefore picture briefly the middle 
ears of the sixteenth century in central 

rope. When Ursinus was born, Queen 
Elizabeth in England, William the Silent 
of the Netherlands and Montaigne of 
France were babes in arms, each having 
been born the year before. Charles the 
Fifth of Spain, Michael Angelo and Pale- 


A HYMN OF THE UNITED 
CHURCH 


Thy Church, O Christ 


Thy Church, O Christ, by faith, has 
caught 
The vision of her dying Lord;, 
Her mission to be one in thought 
And deed is cast in living word! 


The bells, all jubilant with song, 
In spite of requiem’s recent due, 
Again resound: resurrection— 
Thy Church has died and lives 
anew! 


A throng from city and from glen 
Moves reverently to worship Thee; 

How many of the sons of men 
Swell now the strains of unity! 


United, they, in sacred bonds 
Of fellowship and love divine— 
A greater Church—divided once, 
Commune as single heart and 
mind. 


Thy cross, O Christ, Thy Church 
must bear, 
Though shame and death shall 
follow on; 
For if world-wrongs she would re- 
pair, 
Her life she dare not call her own. 


Loud hallelujahs, then, we raise! 
To God on high we sing, Amen! 
A Church united takes her place 
With Christ, to live and die for 
men! 


—Herman J. Naftzinger 
Tune, Duke Street 


strina in Italy, John Calvin in Geneva, 
Melancthon and Caspar Schenkfeld von 
Ossig in Germany, Henry the Eighth of 
England and John Knox of Scotland had 
reached or were approaching the height of 


their careers. Erasmus, Copernicus, 
Luther and Zwingli had just passed from 
the scene, or overlapped the generation 
of Ursinus by a very few years. Print- 
ing had been in use for a century. Forty- 
two years before, Columbus had discovered 
America. Other navigators had explored 
the Atlantie seaboard and tales of the 
New World were told in the market places 


of all European cities. Magellan had 
circumnavigated the globe, and intelligent 
people had accepted the newly found fact 
that the earth was round. Nicolaus Kop- 
pernigk, a Polish scientist, known to the 
world as Copernicus, had published his 
great exposition, “De Revolutionibus Or- 
binum Coelestium” in which he showed 
that the sun and not the earth was the 
center of the universe. This was when 
Zacharias Ursinus was a nine year old 
school boy. 

Politically Germany consisted of numer- 
ous loosely related dutchies all under the 
suzerainty of Charles the Fifth. But more 
powerful even than Charles was the bank- 
ing house of the Fuggers who held both 
state and Church under their power. In 
commerce and industry these and other 
great financial coneerns had the common 
people at their mercy. Ursinus and the 
men of his day would have been glad for 
the NRA or something like it. The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by ‘the 
Austrian Diet in 1518: 

“The great companies have brought un- 
der their control by themselves or their 
agents all goods which are indispensable 
to man, and are so powerful by the 
strength of their money that they cut off 
trade from the common merchant, they set 
the prices at their pleasure, and increase 
them at their will, by which they visibly 
grow in number, but a few of them grow 
into princely fortunes to the great detri- 
ment of the country.” This quotation, 
observes Richard in his “History of Ger- 
man Civilization”, might just as well have 
been taken from a modern newspaper. 
Austria in fact wanted a New Deal. They 
would have put up with any number of 
alphabetical bureaus to have gotten rid of 
HCL. City families like that of Ursinus, 
suffered from economie oppression. 

The limits of this address render im- 
possible a complete portrayal of the times 
of Ursinus. An excellent summary comes 
down to us from the pen of Martin Luther 
written in 1521: 

“Tf any one should read all the chroni- 
eles he will not find sinee the birth of 
Christ anything like these hundred years 
in every respect. Such building and plant- 
ing has never been so common in this 
world; neither has such delicious food and 
drink been so common as it is now. Thus 
clothing has become so precious that it 
may not come higher. Who, furthermore, 
has read of such merchants as are sailing 
now around the world and devouring all 
the world? Thus all arts are rising and 
have risen: painting, engraving, embroider- 
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ing, that there was not the like of it since 
the birth of Christ. Besides there are now 
such sharp, intelligent people as to leave 


nothing hidden, to such degree, it must 
be added, that a boy of twenty at present 
knows more than formerly twenty doc- 


tors have known.” 
This in brief was the world upon which 


Zacharias Ursinus looked when he first 
opened his eyes on July 18, 1534. He was 


born in the then Bohemian city of Bres- 
lau, one of the three leading cities of 
eastern Europe, the capital of Silesia, situ- 
ated on the Oder, a navigable river, in the 
midst of a wide and fertile plain. 

The city as known to Ursinus contained 
a number of imposing buildings, especially 
Churches. The cathedral begun in the 
eleventh century was completed in Ursi- 
nus’ own day. The reformation in Silesia 
was proclaimed eleven years before Ursi- 
nus was born, in the Gothie Church of 
Saint Mary Magdalene—a building two 
hundred years old at the time, and of in- 
terest especially because the father of the 
boy was a deacon or assistant preacher in 
this Church. (Here was another instance 
to refute the statement sometimes heard, 
that preachers’ sons turn out to be bad 
boys). 

Our subjeet was known in Breslau, not 
as Zacharias Ursinus but as plain Zachary 
Bear. Here is where our athletic symbol, 
the Ursinus Bear, comes from. It was 
when he became a university student that 
his name was Latinized, after the custom 
of the times, into Ursinus. His family was 
respectable but poor, His father, a salaried 
man on a meager income, suffered because 
of the high cost of living already referred 
to. Young Zachary evidently enjoyed good 
school advantages, for when he reached 
the age of sixteen he was prepared for 
the university, and had made such a good 
record that a prominent physician of 
Breslau, John Crato, without knowing the 
lad personally, provided for his expenses 
at the University of Wittenberg. 

Why did the boy go to the University 
of Wittenberg? For two reasons: It was 
founded at the beginning of the century 
as a humanist institution and had been 
made famous by Luther as a Reformation 
eenter. Ursinus was born into the Chureh 
of the Reformation and was not, like 
Luther, a separatist from Catholicism. But 
Wittenberg was not the only Reformation 
University, and I suspect he went to Wit- 
tenberg for another reason. Here was the 
great Humanist scholar and teacher, Phil- 
ip Melancthon, affectionately called “the 
instructor of Germany”. Under Melane- 
thon, Ursinus continued his study of Latin 
and Greek and the classical literature. He 
sent letters home written in Latin, and 
wrote to his good patron, Dr. Crato, an 
appreciative letter in Latin verse after 
the style of Virgil. 

Under Melancthon he also studied 
theology. Melanecthon was a disciple of 
Luther but milder by nature and milder 
in his theology. By the stricter Lutherans 
he was regarded as unorthodox. In 
theology, Ursinus went still further from 
Lutheran doctrines and in the end became 
allied with the disciples of Zwingli at 
Zurich in the liberty loving-land of Wil- 
liam Tell. 


However, we must not leave Wittenberg 
so quickly. Ursinus has the reputation of 
having excelled there in the study of 
mathematies and science. Naturally the 
question arises did Ursinus believe the sun 
moved round the earth or the earth round 
the sun? In other words did he aceept 
the heliocentrie system of Copernicus? Our 
first guess would be that he did not. Very 
few scholars of that generation did so. 
The first philosopher of note to do so was 
the Italian Bruno, a contemporary, but 
Ursinus was probably not greatly influ- 
enced by him. A fact of greater signifi- 
eance is that the professor of mathematics 
at Wittenberg. Rhetius, was a disciple of 
Copernicus and one of the most capable 
expositors of his great new theory. At 
the time Ursinus “rst went to Wittenberg, 
Rhetius was ahsent. having gone to Freu- 
enberg to study under Copernicus, but Ur- 


sinus remained at Wittenberg for seven 
years, and was probably still there when 
Rhetius returned to resume his professor- 
ship. Now imagine what a stir there must 
have been among the students of Witten- 
berg when the head of their mathematics 
department came back fresh from the 
company of the great astronomer and be- 
gan lecturing on the new view of the uni- 
verse. 

The reason we attach importance to this 
matter is because Ursinus afterward be- 
came a professor of philosophy, and as such 
his view of the physical universe must 
have profoundly influenced his views in 
the realm of spiritual things. I do not 
know whether any evidence of his posi- 
tion is revealed in his writings or not. 
If he did not accept the Copernican view, 
we must believe he was too open minded 
a man to have revolted against it as did 
many other theologians, not only among 
the Catholics who put Bruno to death for 
his views, but among Reformers as well. 
We rather believe that he either accepted 
the theory or reserved judgment, holding 
it open for further evidence. 


SPECULATION 
I wonder what her mission could 
have been— 
She lived so quietly, and died un- 
missed! 
She was so unattractive—tall and 
thin— 
I cannot think she had been loved 
. or kissed! 


She was so grey, and drab, and col- 
orless, 
I never caught a twinkle in her 
eye 
Nor in her voice a note of joyous- 
ness— 
It was as if her wells of life were 
dry. 


But who can tell? In days when 
she was young 
She may have been a gladsome, 
carefree sprite 
With laughing eyes, 
Beauty flung 
A shining cloak of loveliness; the 
sight 
Of whom would stir your pulses, 
bring a sigh... . 
I wonder how her glad heart came 
to die! 


about whom 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger 


The change in the thinking of the age 
of which Ursinus was a product is impres- 
sively set forth by Froude (“Henry VIL’, 
Vol. I, pp. 63 seq): “The paths trodden 
by the footsteps of ages were broken up; 
old things were passing away, and the 
faith and life of ten centuries were dis- 
solving like a dream. Chivalry was dy- 
ing; the abbey and the castle were soon 
together to crumble into ruins, and all 
the forms, desires, beliefs, convictions of 
the old world were passing away never to 
return, A new continent had risen up 
beyond the western sea. The floor of 
heaven, inlaid with stars, had sunk back 
into an infinite abyss of immeasurable 
space; and the firm earth itself, unfixed 
from its foundations, was seen to be but 
a small atom in the awful vastness of 
the universe.” It was great thoughts like 
these that challenged the young scholar 
of Wittenberg University, and there are 
those who say that the changes of our day 
challenge in similar fashion the thinking 
of students, among them you of this eol- 
lege which bears his name. Thus you 
find it easy, I trust, to put yourselves in 
the place of young Zacharias Ursinus who 
at the age of twenty-three left Witten- 
berg to continue his education by travel 
and study at other educational centers. 
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As he set out on this trip the kindly 
interest of admiring friends back home 
in Breslau followed him, and even the 
City Council voted the money to pay his 
expenses. There is plenty of ancient war- 
rant for the city and state scholarships 
which are supporting some of you in eol- 
lege today. There ought to be many more 
such scholarships for promising students. 
In the letter of introduction given him 
for this trip by Melancthon the latter 
describes Ursinus as a young man of re- 
spectable extraction, endowed with a gift 
for poetry, of upright and gentle manners, 
deserving the love and praise of all good 
men. “He has lived in our academy,’ he 
goes on to say, “about seven years, and 
has endeared himself to everybody of 
right feeling among us, by his sound erudi- 
tion and his earnest piety towards God.” 
On this excursion abroad into the wider 
field of learning he visited Heidelberg, 
Strasburg, Basel, Lausanne, Zurich, Gene- 
va, and Paris, and became acquainted with 
the leaders generally of the Reformation. 

On his return to Wittenberg he received 
a call to become head of the Elizabethan 
Gymnasium in his home city of Breslau, 
and accepted, but ere long the stricter 
Lutherans of Silesia, who held him under - 
suspicion as a disciple of Melancthon, 
brought a charge against him of unsound 
faith in regard to the sacraments. He 
was now twenty-four years of age, and 
being of no disposition to enter into con- 
troversy, withdrew from Breslau, as it 
happened, never to return. When asked 
by a friend, at this time, whither he would 
go, he replied, “I am well content to quit 
my country when it will not tolerate the 
confession of truth which I cannot with 
a good conscience renounce.” 

His good friend, Melancthon, had recent- 
ly died and he turned to his pious and 
learned friends in Zurich where he found 
congeniality of spirit and harmony of be- 
lief. Meanwhile the protestant Churches 
of Europe were being rent, as at Breslau, 
by a war over the nature of the Saera- 
ments. The controversy soon reached the 
Palatinate of which the city of Heidel- 
berg and its university were a center. In 
the midst of tempestuous agitation, Prince 
Frederick the Third, surnamed the Pious, 
succeeded to the electorate. Under his 
auspices, the Reformed tendency became 
established within his domain. To settle 
the confusion which existed he needed a 
man whose intellectual power and irenie 
spirit would clarify and settle the dis- 
turbed. views of the people. He appealed 
to the scholars of Zurich and they recom- 
mended their young friend Ursinus. So in 
1561 he became honorably settled as the 
principal of the “Collegium Sapientiae” 
of Heidelberg University. The next year 
he was promoted to the degree of Doe- 
tor of Divinity which authorized him as 
professor of philosophy to give a course 
of theological lectures. 


At this time Heidelberg University was 
well nigh two hundred years old, and the 
students as they sauntered up and down 
the “Haupstrasse” could already sing of 
“Alt Heidelberg.” It was the oldest and 
most famous of the German universities~ 
of that day. Among its benefactors was 
a scion of the famous Fugger family of 
bankers, Ulrich Fugger, who became a 
member and supporter of the Reformed 
Church. He occupied himself in collecting 
Greek manuscripts. He was undoubtedly 
a friend of Ursinus. At his death in 1584, 
he left the entire collection to the Uni- 
versity. g 

Another friend and colleague of Ursinus 
at Heidelberg was Caspar Olevianus, a 
theological professor and court preacher 
to Frederick IIT. To these two professors 
Frederick assigned the work of getting 
up a statement of beliefs for his people. 
Each prevared an outline separately. That 
of Olevianus was a fervent tract on the 
Covenant of Grace, and Ursinus came forth 
with a regular catechism in which, 
questions and answers, he set forth 1 
eally, yet simply, what was we ed 
by his English translator as “The Sum 
of the Christian Religion.” In its final — 
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form it was somewhat enriched by the 
warmth and evangelical zeal of Olevianus, 
but the work shows a unity which wit- 
nesses clearly the single authorship of Ur- 
sinus. Thus came into being the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, finished within a year of 
its inception from the hand of a man 
only 27 years of age, and yet destined 
to be held a masterpiece of religious liter- 
ature. The Encyclopedia Britannica states 
that the work is “the product of the best 
qualities of mind and heart, and its prose 
is frequently marked by all the beauty 
of a lyric. Its wide acceptance and high 
esteem are due largely to an avoidance 
of polemical and controversial subjects, 
and even more to an absence of contro- 
versial spirit. It shares with Thomas a 
Kempis’ “Imitation of Christ” and Bun- 
yan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” the honor of 
coming next to the Bible in the number 
of tongues into which it has been trans- 
lated.” It was rendered into Hebrew, 
ancient and modern Greek, Latin, Dutch, 
Spanish, French, English, Italian, Bohem- 
ian, Polish, Hungarian, Arabic and Malay. 
In all this we have a testimony to its 
great worth. 

Ursinus made it the outline of his 
elaborate lectures on theology in the Uni- 
versity. These lectures constitute a large 
volume in which the whole subject of the 
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Christian Religion is treated article by 
article, section by section, and point by 
point. It should have been easy for stu- 
dents to take notes under him. This 
larger work found its way into English 
within a year after the death of Ursinus 
which occurred in 1584. The first transla- 
tion, under a Latin title, “Doctrinae Chris- 
tianae Compendium,’ was published in 
London in 1585 and 1586. Then followed 
in 1587 “Explicationum Catechetarum Edi- 
tio Altera”, then the famous work of D. 
Henrie Parrie, “The Summe of Christian 
Religion” in the following editions: Ox- 
ford, 1587, 1589, 1591, 1595 1601, and Lon- 
don 1611, 1617 and 1630. It is assumed 
that the translator is the Henry Parry 
who was chaplain to Queen Elizabeth and 
successively Bishop of Gloucester (1607) 
and of Worcester (1610). It is interest- 
ing to note that Parry was only twenty- 
six years of age when his translation first 
appeared. He was a Master of Arts of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 1585; a 
fellow, 1586; and a Doctor of Divinity, 
1596. The great theologian, Ursinus, was 
therefore honored in his English trans- 
lator, as well as in the wide circulation 
of the book among English readers as is 
indicated by the eight successive editions. 

It does not fall within the scope of 
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this address to note the effects of this 
stately work of Ursinus on the religious 
life of England. That indeed is a task 
that I believe has never been performed 
by any Church historian. It is quite cer 
tain, however, that it influenced Chris 
tian teaching in the direction of greater 
piety and consecration of life, and that 
not only through German immigration to 
America, but through English also, the 


convictions embodied in the great master- 
piece of Ursinus became embedded in the 
religious life of large and influential sec- 
tions of the Américan people. The edi- 
tor of the “Washington Star’, in the issue 
of July 18, 1934, the four hundredth an- 
niversary of his birth, styles Ursinus “a 
‘forgotten’ founder of our western civiliza- 
tion.” “The time will come,” the editor 
continues, “when the sources of America 
will be traced out and Ursinus, then if 
not before, will come into his proper place 
in the picture.” 

A fitting conclusion to this address is 
provided in the Washington editor’s clos- 
ing paragraph: “Ursinus College,” says 
he, “is a monument to the memory of the 
man. Quietly and effectively, as he would 
wish, it carries on the tradition which he 
founded. A modest person, he could ask 
no finer homage, nor could such a school 
have a finer exemplar.” 


SYMPOSIUM: The Church and Social Problems 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
(By a Pastor) 

The editorial in the “Messenger” calling 
attention to the message of Hon. Charles 
Evans Hughes to the Baptist convention 
asking that Church to refrain from enter- 
ing the domain of controversial social 
problems should rouse us all to the danger 
that is threatening the Christian Church 
today. A more or less concerted effort is 
heing made to prevent the Church from 
speaking out against the crying wrongs of 
our present social and economic order, in 
the fear that the Church will give comfort 
and assistance to those who are demanding 
changes. 

Whether the Church should enter the 
domain of social problems can best be an- 
swered by an appeal to the Holy Scriptures 
which she accepts as the rule and standard 
of all faith and conduct. Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Amos, Micah and all of the pro- 
phets did not hesitate to deal with con- 
troversial social problems and such pro- 
phets as Elijah were not averse to enter- 
ing actively into the political realm. What 
does this prophetic pleading for justice to 
the poor, release for the oppressed, kind- 
ness for the stranger in our midst and ces- 
sation from grinding the poor and adding 
land to land mean, if it does not mean that 
prophetic religion does not hesitate to en- 
ter the domain of controversial social 
problems? When in all the history of the 
world were these problems not controver- 
sial? 

If Mr. Hughes and Dr. Snowden mean 
that the Church should not endorse eapi- 
talism, socialism, fascism or communism, 
they are right; because it is as dangerous 
for the Church to tie herself to any of 
these economic systems as it was for the 
Church to accept the Ptolemaic astronomy 
and then insist that it was divine truth. 
To do so is to confuse fleeting systems with 
abiding truth, and sooner or later the 
Church must break away from them if 
she is to survive. But to say that the 
Church must stay out of the domain of 
controversial social problems is seriously 
to limit her gospel and to prepare the way 
for the certain exile of the Church. The 
Kingdom of God is not of this world but 
it is for this world, and the Church must 
prepare the world for its coming. ; 

The New Testament is as clear on this 
matter as the Old. The Gospel of Luke 
opens with a hymn of revolution. 


“He hath put down princes from their 


HOME 


At dusk the plodding cattle turn 
their steps 

To me, and I enfold them tight 

To guard them from the menace of 
the night. 


The fields of growing corn around 
me cling, 
Seeking protection in the way 
They seem to nod and toward me 
ever sway. 


The goodman also hither bends his 
steps, 

And as he views the familiar door 

Speaks low, “Thank God, I am at 
home once more.” 


The smiling faces beam from every 


pane; 

Children’s feet and wholesome 
laughters 

Echo beneath my silent, humble 
rafters, 

Truly I am God’s perfect temple 
here, 

Behold, I stand ’neath Heaven’s 
dome, 


A Holy Sanctuary I, The Home! 
—Helen Jeidell. 


thrones, and hath exalted them of low de- 
gree. The hungry he hath filled with good 
things, and the rich he hath sent empty 
away.” When Jesus pronounced His woes 
upon the Pharisees and talked about rob- 
bing widows and orphans and for a pre- 
tense making long prayers, or tithing mint, 
anise and cummin while leaving justice, 
merey and faith undone, or of garnishing 
the tombs of the prophets whom their 
fathers had slain, He walked right into.the 
domain of controversial social problems. 
The question, “is it lawful to give tribute 
to Caesar or not?”, was put to Him be- 
cause it was an accepted fact that He was 
dealing with controversial problems. The 
parable of the householder going out early 
in the morning to hire laborers for his 
vineyard dealt with a serious social prob- 
lem. Race relations was a serious con- 
troversial problem in Jesus’ day, yet His 
parable of the Good Samaritan and His 
relations with the Syro-Phoenician woman, 
the Roman centurion and the Samaritan 


leper testify that in all of these cases He 
did not follow the advice which Mr. 
Hughes and Dr. Snowden give to the 
Church. How a scholar like Dr. Snowden 
can say, “Jesus in all His teaching said 
little on these matters and we do well to 
follow Him,” is simply beyond understand- 
ing unless peace is so much more desirable 
than truth. Jesus had a great deal to say 
about the acquiring and the use of wealth 
—and what can be more controversial than 
that? 


Jesus attacking special privilege when 
He cleansed the temple certainly dealt 
with a highly controversial social problem, 
but Jesus did not hesitate to attack it. 
Why was Jesus crucified if He did not get 
into the way of controversial social prob- 
lems? And why did Paul so often need 
police protection if he steered clear of all 
controversial social questions? What was 
his affair with Alexander the coppersmith 
and the worshipers of Diana about? James 
wrote, “Come now, ye rich, weep and howl 
for your miseries that are coming upon 
you.” Does that not involve a highly con- 
troversial social problem? Or how about 
the Book of Revelation, rejoicing over the 
forceful overthrow of the social and polit- 
ical order of the Roman Empire? 


In the light of these few seattered illus- 
trations from the Bible, which is crowded 
with them, can any one seriously advise 
the Church to steer clear of controversial 
social problems? Let us beware lest in 
our desire for peace within the Church 
(and both these men represent denomina- 
tions that have had an undue amount of 
heated controversy on less important mat- 
ters) we become partners in the Church’s 
great apostasy. Certainly peace is desir- 
able, but Jesus reminds us that He brought 
not peace but a sword, and Paul found that 
he could not have peace and preach the 
Gospel of his Lord. How then can the 
Church hope to be true to her Lord and 
refuse to enter the domain of controversial 
social problems? Let us never forget that 
Christianity, whenever it became a vital 
force from the days of Jesus and the first 
century through the Reformation and to 
the present day, has not only entered the 
domain of controversial social problems 
but has itself created the disturbances out 
of which better things have come. Chris- 
tianity is a disturber of the peace when 
that peace is the peace of cowardice and 
sin. The Church at her peril steers clear 
now of controversial social problems. It 
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dare no more evade these than it dared 
evade the problems introduced by modern 
science; and unless it faces the social prob- 
lems of our day as it did the scientific 
problems of the 19th century, the Church 
is heading for dark days. The Christian 
life cannot be lived in a vacuum and the 
Kingdom of God means nothing if it does 
not mean a cleansed and redeemed social 
order. How then can the Church of Christ 
side-step social problems, however contro- 
versial they may be, and be true to her 
Gospel and her mission?—C. D. R. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


By an Elder 
When Jesus said, “Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and unto God 


the things that are God’s,”’ he established 
a vital principle—that of justice. Now, if 
social justice means anything it means 
giving to every person exactly what he 
deserves. In its governmental relations, 
human or divine, social justice means 
righteousness, truth, virtue, ete. 

If, as our much esteemed legal friend, 
Justice Hughes, suggests, “nourishing 
the spiritual forces of our people is the 
supremely important funetion of the 
Church,” how, I ask, is this nourishing to 
be accomplished if the religious world 
dare not make battle against the entrench- 
ed forces of evil as they exist in the 
world today? 

If pastors and other religious leaders 
dare not deal with these principles in the 
secular world, how will they ever become 
established? The Chureh can have no 


higher mission than to have men live 
these principles, as Jesus taught and lived 
them. 

We need to remember that while we are 
especially interested in the spiritual wel- 
fare of the world, it does not follow that 
because of that fact, we have lost our 
American citizenship, our responsbility to 
our neighbor, or our right to exert our 
influence for good in secular affairs. 


The condition of the world today is too 
bad, we admit. Social injustice and ru- 
mors of war are with us today, and if 
social justice is ever to be established and 
accursed war outlawed, it will be accom- 
plished very largely by the restraining 
influence of the Church and religious lead- 
ers brought to bear on secular affairs, 


—A.P. 
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ATTENTION! BOOK NUMBER 
CONTEST 


399) 


The ‘“Messenger’s” annual Book Number’ 


will be issued on November 29, and we aim 
once more to feature the contest which has 
aroused so much interest among our read- 
ers in recent years. We desire to publish 
again a few letters from the men and wom- 
en of the big “Messenger” family which 
tell us in YOUR way, and from YOUR 
point of view, WHAT BOOK YOU HAVE 
READ DURING THE PAST YEAR THAT 
YOU HAVE ENJOYED THE MOST, 
THAT HAS HELPED YOU THE MOST, 
AND THAT YOU WOULD MOST LIKE 
OTHERS TO READ. The “Messenger” 
offers a prize of $5 for the best letter of 
NOT MORE THAN 200 WORDS on the 
above suggestion. Books will be given to 
the writers of the letter ranking second, 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth. All such 
letters must be in the Editor’s office by 
November 12. (Name of titles, authors 
and publishers must be given at the top, 
but will not be counted in the 200 words.) 
Write plainly on one side of a sheet and 
give an assumed name to your article, giv- 
ing your name and address on a separate 
sheet. Will you, in this way, help to 
“pass on” the best books to other readers? 
There are many who say that they have 
been inspired to read good books by the 
suggestions in this Book Contest in the 
“Messenger.” The time is short. Won’t 
you do it at once? We greatly covet your 
co-operation—and do it within 200 words! 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION DAY FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Articles and notices have appeared from 
time to time recently in the Chureh papers 
concerning the proposed observance of Na- 
tional Recognition Day for Sunday School 
Teachers on Oct. 6, 1934. This observance 
has the approval of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education and pastors and Church 
Schools are urged wherever possible to 
give suitable recognition to the part that 
the Sunday School teacher has played in 
shaping the character and ideals of the 
nation, Henry I. Stahr, 


Executive Secretary 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


Another academic year has begun at 
30owling Green, and teachers as well as 
scholars have returned to work. In order 
that Miss Agnes Wolfe receives her salary 
promptly, it is important that we open our 
books right now, and challenge our Bowl- 
ing Green Academy friends for their con- 
tinued interest, as well as their prompt con- 
tributions. Can’t we have a goodly list of 


responses to this our real 8. O. S. call for 
the 1934-35 salary fund? Please make all 
checks payable to Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, 
1505 Race St. 


FALL MEETINGS OF CLASSES FOR 
OCT., 1934, ACCORDING TO THE 
RECORDS OF THE OFFICE OF 
THE STATED CLERK OF 
THE GENERAL SYNOD 

OCTOBER 8 

Lebanon, Tulpehocken, Pa. Trinity, Rev. 
J. Donald Backenstose, R. F. D. No. 1, 
Richland, Pa. 

East Susquehanna (9 A. M.), Shamokin, 
Pa. Salem, Rev. A. F. Dietz, Shamokin, 
Pa. 

Eastern Hungarian, South Norwalk, Conn. 
Rev. Wm. Toth, 21 Lexington Ave., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 

East Ohio (1.30 P. M.), Mt. Eaton, Ohio. 
st: Pauls, Rev. S23. Us Piohry Mt; 
Eaton, Pa. 

Southwest Ohio (10 A. M.), Dayton, Ohio. 
Pleasant Valley, Rev. Loran W. Veith, 
R. D. No. 9, Dayton, Ohio. 

Juniata (2 P. M.), Imler, Pa. St. Paul’s, 
Rev. J. W. Bechtel, Osterburg, Pa. 

OCTOBER 9 

German Philadelphia (10 A. M.), Lawn- 
dale, Pa. Bethany, Rev. G. A. Haack, 
512 Magee St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Central Ohio (2 P. M.), Greencamp. 
Emanuel, Rev. Elmer A. Gradwohl, Pros- 
pect, Ohio. 

West Ohio (9.30 A. M.), St. Paris. First, 
Harry Leisure, See’y, St. Paris, Ohio. 
Westmoreland (9.30 A. M.), Harrold’s, Pa. 
St. John’s, Rev. John A. Kleinginna, 

Youngwood, Pa. 

Somerset (9.30 A. M.), White Oak, Pa. 
St. Mark’s, Rev. J. Earl Gindlesperger, 
19 Salisbury St., Meyersdale, Pa. 

Central Hungarian, Windber. Hungarian, 
Rev. Andrew Fekete, 404 Somerset Ave., 
Windber, Pa. 

Kentucky (7.30 P. M.), Louisville, Ky. 
Zion, Rev. Chas. H. Schmitt, 1895 
Princeton Drive, Louisville, Ky. 


A PRACTICAL SLOGAN 


A “Messenger” Endowment is an 
endowment for the benefit of every 
Board, agency and institution of the 
Reformed Church. 


—Now and Then. 


OCTOBER 10 
Zion’s (7.45 P. M.), Dillsburg, Pa. Bar- 


rens, Rev. Arthur T. Kaup, Dillsburg, 
Pa. 

OCTOBER 15 

Wyoming (9 A. M.), Weatherly, Pa. Salem, 
Rev. C. T. Moyer, Weatherly, Pa. 

New York (10 A. M.), Milltown, N. J. 
St. Paul’s, Rev. Russell D. Custer, 62 8. 
Main St., Milltown, N. J. 

OCTOBER 16 

East Pennsylvania, Catasauqua, Pa. Salem, 
Rev. Williard A. Kratz, 1036 N. 5th St., 
Catasauqua, Pa. 

Philadelphia (9.30 A. M.), 
Pa. Trinity, Rev. John 
Collegeville, Pa. 

Allegheny (9.30 A. M.), Brady, Pa. St. 
Paul’s, Rev. Ralph D. Althouse, R. -D. 
No. 1, Chicora, Pa. 

Carlisle, (2 P. M.), Enola, Pa. 


Collegeville, 
Lentz, D.D., 


St. Mat- 


thew’s, Mr. John F. Gruver, Sec’y, 
Enola, Pa. 
OCTOBER 18 
Mercersburg (9.30 A. M.), MeConnells- 


burg, Pa. St. Paul’s, Rev. Wm. J. Lowe, 
McConnellsburg, Pa. 

OCTOBER 22 

Goshenhoppen, Spinnerstown, Pa. Trinity, 
Rey. Harry J. Donat, Spinnerstown, Pa. 

Reading (10 A. M.), Reading, Pa. First, 
Rev. D. J. Wetzel, 1606 N. 15th St., 
Reading, Pa. 

OCTOBER 24 

Virginia (8 P. M.), Middlebrook, Va. St. 
John’s, Rev. Wm. H. Groff, N. B. Star 
Route, Staunton, Va. 


OCTOBER 30 
Lancaster (10 A. M.), Quarryville, Pa. St. 
Paul’s, Rev. C. H. Kichline, Quarry- 


ville, Pa. 

Gettysburg (9.30 A. M.), McKnightstown, 
Pa. St. John’s, Rev. G. Howard Koons, 
Box No. 21, Fairfield, Pa. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. R. 8S. Beaver, from Akron, O., to R. 


F. D. No. 1, Barberton, O. 

Rev. E. A. Katterhenry, from 3137 Glen- 
dora Ave., to 2904 Seioto St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Rev. John F, Krieger, from Morse, Sask., 
Canada, to Grenfell, Sask., Canada. 

Rev. H. J. Leinbach, from Manassas, 
Va., to 19 Seaton Place, Washington, D. C 
Rev. Sterling W. Whitener, from Rock- 

ville, Mo., to 89 Hunter St., Tiffin, O. 
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Corinth Blvd. Church, Dayton, O., is 
seeking a pastor. Any one interested write 
Mrs. Frank Linkins, 126 Woodbine Ave., 
Dayton, O. 

The Annual Banquet and Ladies’ Night 
of the Reformed Church Social Union of 
Philadelphia and vicinity will be held at 
MeAllister’s on Thursday, Oct. 25, 1934, 
at 6.30 P. M. 

The Executive Committee of the Re- 
formed Churchmen’s League met at Har- 
risburg, Pa., Friday, Sept. 28, Mr. E. S. 
Fretz presiding. A report of the meeting 
will appear later. 

The fall meeting of the Woman’s Social 
Union of the Reformed Churches of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity will be held in St. 
Matthew’s Church, 5th St. and Erie Ave., 
Oct. 10, at 2 P. M. A good attendance 
is desired. 

Rev. Dr. Charles H. Boynton, for 25 
years professor of Homiletics and Pedagogy 
at the General Theological Seminary, New 
York City, died Sept. 21 at the age of 75. 
Dr. Boynton was one of the colleagues of 
the editor of the “Messenger” in a tour of 
the Near East in 1919. 


“Orientals in American Life”, by Albert 
W. Palmer, has been selected by the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of the Church 
of the Incarnation, Newport, Pa., for 
study this season. The topics for each 
month have been assigned, and the meet- 
ings will be conducted in the Church and 
in the homes of members. 


The Workers’ Conference of the W. M. 
S., G. M. G., and M. B. of Schuylkill Clas- 
sis will be held in Friedens Church, New 
Ringgold, Rev. Theodore J. Schneider, pas- 
tor, Saturday, Oct. 13, from 9.30 A. M. 
to 3.30 P. M. All are requested to bring 
a box lunch. 

On Sept. 30, at 10 A. M. in Grace Church, 
Northampton, Pa., Rev. Wilmer C. Mantz, 
pastor, a new vestibule, an enlarged kitch- 
en, new retaining walls and steps at the 
entrance to the Church were dedicated. 
The pastor preached the sermon on “The 
Joy of God’s House.” Harvest Home ser- 
vices held on Sept. 9 with good attendance 
and fine decorations; offering, $118.30. 


Our Pleasant Valley congregation near 
Dayton, O., Rev. Loran W. Veith, pastor, 
is widely known and loved. They have 
made detailed plans leading up to the 
“Kingdom Roll Call” on Nov. 25. They 
say that they may be poor financially but 
are not so spiritually and are backing up 
the denomination and its plans in spirit 
and in prayer. 

Ebenezer Church, at Hoisington, Kans., 
Rev. Wm. P. Thiel, pastor, paid its 1934 
Apportionment in full in July. This con- 
gregation has also contributed for a num- 
ber of special objects. If half of our con- 
gregations would pay the Apportionment 
m full and as promptly as this benevo- 
lently inclined Kansas congregation, our 
denominational work would go forward 
with leaps and bounds. 

One of the “Messenger’s” good friends, 
who is editor of a daily paper in Florida, 
sends this gracious message: “The dear old 
‘Messenger’ maintains its high editorial 
and news standard and grows better each 
week in its contributed articles and spe- 
cial features. As a former son of the 
Reformed Church (now Evangelical and 
Reformed), I couldn’t do without its week- 
ly visits to my home 1,200 miles away 
from old Pennsylvania. May God’s rich- 
est blessings rest upon you and may in- 
creasing thousands learn the value of their 
Church paper and become loyal readers 
and supporters of the ‘Messenger’!” 


Harvest Home services held in the four 
Churches of the Shrewsbury, Pa., Charge, 
Rev. Charles M. Mitzell, pastor, on Sept. 2 
and 9; decorations of fruit and vegetables 
profuse and beautiful. Holy Communion 
observed in Bethany, New Freedom, Sept. 
30. A class of 8 catechumens was confirm- 
ed. The minister served as chairman of 
the general parade and picnic committee 
of the Farmers’ Union, held at Shrewsbury 
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on Sept. 1; more than 6,000 were present; 
the parade was 144 miles long. On Sept. 
23, at 4.30 P. M., the pastor spoke over 
Radio Station WFBR, Baltimore. 

A united rally of the Reformed Churches 
of Toledo, sponsored by the Federated 
Consistories of the congregations, was held 
on Sept. 23, at 7.30 P. M., in First Church, 
Toledo, Rev. Perry H. Baumann, pastor. 
Dr. A. V. Casselman, Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, preached the 
sermon. Music was rendered by a united 
choir, under direction of Leon E. Idoine, 
choirmaster and organist in First Church. 
This was the first of a series of similar 
rallies to be held in all Reformed Churches 
of the city. 

We regret to report the death on Sept. 
24 of the Rev. Dr. Archibald Thomas Rob- 
ertson, internationally known scholar in 
the Greek New Testament and a member 
of the faculty of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
Dr. Robertson, who was well known to 
many in our Church and who was on the 
faculty of the Summer School at Lancaster 
Theological Seminary a few years ago, was 
in his 71st year. He is the author of more 
than 30 volumes. 


Three Harvest Home services were ob- 
served in the Cochranton, Pa., Charge, Rev. 
R. Ira Gass, pastor, at St. Mark’s, with 
service in forenoon and offering for Or- 
phans’ Home; at St. John’s (Deckards), 
service in the forenoon with sermon by 
the pastor, in afternoon with sermon by 
Rey. A. M. Keifer; at Zion (McDaniel’s) 
forenoon service and sermon by Rey. Har- 
old R. Ash in the afternoon. In the latter 
two places old friends from a distance as 
well as members and local friends were in 
attendance, and offering was given to Min- 
isterial Relief. The Churches were pro- 
fusely decorated and special music was 
rendered. 


The 10th Congress of the men of Ft. 
Wayne Classis, held in St. Peter’s Church, 
Huntington, Ind., Rey. R. B. Meckstroth, 
pastor, was a big success. Delightful 
weather favored the Congress, and about 
500 of the sturdy and stalwart Churchmen 
of that section registered. The band from 
Ft. Wayne Orphans’ Home furnished ex- 
ceptionally fine music. The editor of the 
“Messenger,” who spoke at the morning 
session, was delighted with what he saw 
and heard at this splendid Congress. He 
was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Otto H. 
Kreig, Esq. 

Frederick ‘William Schilt, father of Mrs. 
Wm. C. Beckman, of the Mission House, 
met death suddenly Sept. 17, when the 
car which he was driving was struck by 
a train on the Illinois Central tracks at 
Newton, Ill. He was a life-long member 
of Saron Reformed Church, near Olney, Ill. 
At the time of his death he was engaged 
in the lumber business in and about Olney. 
His widow, Mrs. Anna C. Schilt, nee Jor- 
ris; two sons, Capt. C. Frank Schilt of the 
U. S. Marines, and Foster Schilt, civil en- 
gineer of the B. & O. Railway; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Verna May Beckman, of the 
Mission House, and Miss Esther Schilt, 
registered nurse of Sheboygan, Wis., sur- 
vive. 


Rev. I. George Nace and family arrived 
safely at their new home in Tillamook, 
Ore., where Rev. Mr. Nace preached his 
opening sermon in the First Church, on 
Sept. 16. On the preceding Monday eve- 
ning, 100 members and friends attended the 
reception and pound party given in honor 
of the new pastor and wife. An enter- 
taining program was enjoyed. On Thurs- 
day afternoon, the Ladies’ Aid also pre- 
sented the pastor and family with many 
household supplies. Rey. and Mrs. Nace 
made pleasing responses. The new pastor 
officiated at the funeral of Mrs. Caroline 
Glaser, 69, wife of L. W. Glaser, of As- 
toria, who was fatally injured on Sept. 10 
when she fell down the steps at the home 
of her brother, Ernest Gienger. 


Rev. Chas. Freeman, chairman of the 
Eastern Synod’s Synodical Committee on 
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WANTED—Refined, cheerful, motherly 
woman, good health, some understand- 
ng of Ketogenic diet, as companion to 
invalid girl. 


Full charge, with good 
assistant. Permanency desired. Com- 
fortable home. Address 


Box 191, Woodstock, Virginia. 


the Reformed Churchmen’s League, has 
called a meeting of the committee for 
Thursday, Oct. 4, at Franklin and Marshall 
Academy. In connection with the busi- 
ness to be transacted a mass meeting for 
laymen will be held at Faith Church, Lan- 
caster, at 8 P. M., the Rev. D. G. Glass, 
pastor. Addresses will be made by the 
Rev. Paul Schmidt, pastor of one of the 
largest Evangelical Churches of Balti- 
more, Md.; Judge Daniel J. Snyder, of 
Greensburg, Pa., and Secretary Darms. 
This Synodical Committee is the most 
active committee on men’s work in the en- 
tire Church and is planning important 
activities throughout the Synod. 

A meeting of the Federation of Evangel- 
ical and Reformed Men was held at St. 
Matthew’s Church, Baltimore, Md., Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 26, 8 P. M. Mr. J. H. Miller, 
President of the Federation, presided and 
the address was delivered by Dr. J. M. G. 
Darms, Ex. See’y of the Churchmen’s 
League. 150 men of the united Church 
were present. Dr. Barnhart introduced the 
speaker and almost all the Churches of 
the city were represented by a few lay- 
men. St. Matthews is located in a fine 
residential section of Baltimore and has 
an educational building valued at over 
$200,000 situated in a conspicuous 3 park- 
way and roadway center, with a frontage 
of several hundred feet. This is the first 
unit of the plant, the Church proper is 
to build later, and will be a magnificent 
Gothie structure. 

Since the summer, attendance at 8S. 8. 
and Church has increased considerably in 
Emanuel Church, Lincolnton, N. C., Rev. 
Hoy L. Fesperman, pastor. During Sept. 
the attendance at S. S. and Church was 
above that of Sept., 1933. A Loyalty cam- 
paign, launched by the pastor, is respon- 
sible for the increased attendance, and will 
continue until Jan. 1. Six captains have 
been appointed to lead the campaign: Mrs. 
Hal Hoyle, Mrs. Frank Shuford, Miss Nel- 
lie Warlick, Mr. C. C. Leonard,.Mr. Jas. 
A. Shuford, Sr., and Miss Lena Warlick. 
Rev. W. R. Shaffer, High Point, N. C., 
conducted the Evangelistic services at 
Jmanuel Sept. 9-14. Attendances good by 
members and people of the community. A 
well attended prayer service preceded each 
service. 

Salem Church School, Shamokin, Pa., 
Rev. A. F. Dietz, pastor, held a unique 
Rally Day service Sept. 23, by adjourning 
from its unified program to the Church 
auditorium engaging in a service under the 
Akron plan formerly in vogue in the 
School. Classes and departments were seat- 
ed identically as they were 10 years ago. 
The newer methods are in marked con- 
trast. A Conference of the Church School 
workers was held at the Steinhart farm. 
Discussions were: “The Church Worker’s 
Inspiration,” by W. J. Wiest, honorary 
supt. and teacher of adult men’s group; 
“The Teacher’s Consecration,’ Lorraine 
Drumheiser, organist and teacher of young 
people’s division; “The Church as a 
School,’ by Rev. John Smeltzer, assistant 
pastor. The annual street bazaar proved 
a good success. The pastor delivered the 
Rally Day address. 


Harvest Home services observed in 
Coopersburg, Pa., Charge, Rev. Dr. Wm. H. 
Cogley, pastor, as follows: Blue Church, 
Aug. 19; St. John’s, Aug. 26, and Zion’s, 


‘Sept. 2; Churches tastily decorated; offer- 


ings good. At Blue Church, Mrs. Emma 
Stoneback and daughters, Mrs. Grace 
Yons and Mrs. Miles Fisher, presented the 
congregation with 150 Reformed Hymnals, 
with Book of Worship and Responsive 
Readings, as a memorial gift to Mr. C. H. 
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Stoneback, who was a life-long and faith- 
ful member of the Church; also a bronze 
memorial tablet to perpetuate the gift 
and memorial was placed in the vestibule. 
At a meeting of the 8S. 8. Board of Zion’s 
Church Sept. 20, it was decided to depart- 
mentalize and grade the 8. 8. The new 
began Oct. 1. A basement is 
being added to St. John’s to care for the 
closer departmentalizing of the School and 
provide better means for social activities. 

In St. John’s Church, St. Johns, Pa., 
Rev. T. C. Hesson, pastor, the Harvest 
Home festival was observed Sept. 16, with 
au large audience and good offerings. HEx- 
tensive repairs were made to the parson- 
age during the summer at a cost of be- 
tween $300 and $400. Although the con- 
gregation has sustained serious losses by 
death and removal, the work is being ear- 
ried on and the future is full of hope. A 
larger class of catechumens than usual is 
being organized. Two new organizations 
will function this fall: a Girls’ Guild and 
a Mission Band. The latter presented their 
first missionary pageant in August enti- 
tled “The Search of the Wing Wong Jar.” 
A class in Teacher Training will be organ- 
ized, and their will be monthly meetings 
of officers and teachers and Bible classes, 
the Ladies’ Aid, the 2 choirs and the C. E. 
Society. The C. E. Society is adding in- 
terest to the meetings by having talent 
from Hazleton and vicinity on their pro- 
grams. 

Th annual mission festival was cele- 
brated on Sept. 23, at Peace, Garner, lowa, 


system 


Rev. C. A. Schmid, pastor. In spite of 
rain, a large congregation assembled for 


the opening service, the Church School 
service. Rey. E. R. Vornholt spoke in Eng- 


lish. Rev. John Bodeman, Menno, 8. C., 
preached a stirring sermon in German. 
Pastor Bodeman conducts a German wor- 
ship period over WNAX, Yankton, 8. C., 
from 7 to 7.30 on the last Sunday of each 
month. The afternoon and evening serv- 
ices were in English with Pastor Vornholt 
bringing the messages. Neighboring pas- 
tors attending and assisting were Revs. 
Calvin Grosshuesch and Otto Poppen. The 
ladies served dinner to several hundred 
guests; the choir sang at all services; of- 
terings well over $100 and were designated 
for the mission work of the Ohurch. The 
guest speakers and families were enter- 
tained in the commodious parsonage. It 
was a joyous occasion and one to be re- 
membered. 

In Zion Church, Norwood, O., Rev. Ben 
M. Herbster, pastor, the annual service in 
honor of members who have reached the 
age of 70 was held Sept. 16. There are 15 
members in this group; 12 were present, 
one being out of the city and 2 confined 
to their homes; 4 are 80 years or older, 
all of whom were present; a red rose was 
presented to each; the pastor’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. 


Chureh, Prospect, O., were present. The 
annual Retreat, when the organizations 


of Church and 8. 8. presented their plans 
for the fall and winter, was held Sept. 
23, at “Tower Hill”, the Y. M. C. A. sum- 
mer camp grounds. On Sept. 30, Harvest 
Home service, when a special offering was 


received for Church obligations, both 
local and for the Church at large. Oct. 4 


is the first Church night of the year and 
will be in form of “Boosters’ Night”. The 
1935 confirmation class is being organized, 
the first meeting scheduled for Oct. 6, and 
taught by the pastor. Oct. 14, Annual 
Rally Day, also Holy Communion. Oct. 28, 
at 3.30 in Wilson Memorial Hall, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church have planned a union 
Reformation Day service. 

In the Southwest Harbor-Tremont Larger 
Parish, Mt.Desert Island, Maine, Rev. 
Perry L. Smith, pastor, and Rev. Stanley 
B. Hyde, assistant pastor and director of 
education, 6 Vacation Bible Schools were 
held during the summer with a total enrol- 
ment of 198. As is customary in many of 
the summer resort places, so here a sum- 
mer preaching schedule is arranged of 


W. Herbster, of Zion. 
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THE ATTENTION OF 
THE PASTORS AND MEMBERS OF THE CONSISTORIES 
IS RESPECTIVELY CALLED TO THE OBSERVANCE OF 


Church Paper Day, October 21 


The third Sunday in October is the regular time fixed by action 
of the Executive Committee of General Synod,—and is so recorded in 
the ALMANAC AND YEAR BOOK. 


Many Pastors have their Plans already outlined and have indi- 
cated to the MESSENGER office their intention to prosecute a Cam- 
paign for the securing of additional readers of the REFORMED 
CHURCH MESSENGER. 


If your Church has not already formulated its Plans, a line 
addressed to the MESSENGER office will bring suggestions and 


helps. 


Every Pastor will want to go on record this particular year as a 
participant in the concerted movement to place a copy of the 
MESSENGER in every home of every Charge. 


If you have not already done so, Enroll At Once. 
REFORMED CHURCH MESSENGER 


1505 RACE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Circulation Department. 


guest speakers. The list this summer in- 
cluded Rey. Tertius VanDyke, of Prince- 
ton, N. J.; Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary; Prof. 
John B. Noss, of Franklin and Marshall 
College; Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, First 
Parish Church, Belmont, Mass.; Dr. J. T. 
Reeve, 8. Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Prof. Joseph MeFarland, M. D. Uni- 
versity of Penna.; Prof. Richard C. Cabot, 
M.D., Harvard University; Col. Raymond 
Robins, of Brooksville, Fla.; Rev. Charles 
C. Tibbetts, Trinity Hedding M. E. Church, 
Jersey City; Rev. Frederick C. Williams, 
New Haven, Conn. Part of the summer 
program also consisted in the sponsoring 
of public forums. Col. Raymond Robins 
led the Ist on “Japan, Hitler, and World 
Peace”; the Hon. Henry Morgenthau, Sr., 
2nd on “The New Deal”; Mr. De Loss Wal- 
ker the 38rd on “National Recovery”; Dr. 
William Adams Brown the 4th on “What 
Religion Can Contribute to World Peace”; 
Dr. William C. Covert the 5th on “The 
Ultimate Objects of Higher Education.” 
The parish also succeeded to close its fiscal 
year with a small balance on hand, for the 
first time since it began as an interdenomi- 
national experiment. Interest in the work 
is constantly increasing. 


THE PRODUCT OF REPEATED CHOICE 


You have inspired moments, times of 
mental exaltation, when you feel a sense of 
unlimited personal power. This is the time 
to note such thoughts, and to set them down 
in writing for actual use. Make a record 
of your new ideas, plans, purposes, ideals, 
and resolutions. The habit of putting 
these vital matters into writing will make 
them more definite and conerete, and serve 
to remind you of possible negligence. Bear 
in mind that there is not a moment in 
which your character is not being shaped 
in one direction or another, and that your 
life is simply the product of repeated 
choices. Grandeur of character is the ef- 
feet of many habits. Know precisely what 
you want, proceed directly to it, and the 
best results will reward your diligence. 


—Grenville Kleiser 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Superintendent 


I have just been in the diet kitchen 
observing two of the nurses preparing a 
meal for one of the unfortunate persons 
in our infirmary. The patient for whom 
the food was prepared had been afflicted 
with diabetis, was in a hospital for many 


weeks, had a leg and some fingers ampu- 
tated, later was taken back to the place 
where she had been doing housework. 
Helpless, blood in poor condition, she was 


admitted to the Home. Dr. Alexander 
Peters, the regular Home physician, 
among other things, prescribed insulin, 


also a special diet for each meal. Blood 
tests are being made at frequent inter- 
vals to enable the physicians to determine 
what diet and other treatment should be 
given. Little by little the condition of 
the patient’s blood improved until it be- 
came normal and it has remained normal 
now for several months, though insulin 
is being constantly given and a eareful 
diet is maintained meal after meal, all 
the food being accurately weighed. One of 
the breakfasts consists of the following: 
200 grams of grapefruit juice, 15 grams 
cereal, 120 grams milk, 30 grams cream, 1 
egg, 30 grams bread, 10 grams butter, 
yielding 16 calories protein, 46 calories 
carbohydrate, and 26 calories fat. Dinner 
and supper are similarly weighed, the 
meals varied in kind from day to day but 
yielding 100 calories and 275 calories, re- 
spectively. The patient had been partly 
paralyzed on one side of her body. While 
that condition is slightly improving, she 
still has to be lifted from her bed to a 
chair and back again to her bed. To sup- 
ply her wants some one must be at hand 
all the time. All this work is cheerfully 
done, but it requires a larger foree of 
employees to do it. 


MASSANUTTEN 
ACADEMY 


One of the three preparatory schools 
of the Reformed Church, is offering 
twenty year bonds paying six per cent 
semi-annually, looking forward to the 
completion of its building program, 
calling for a dormitory, which will 
equip the school for two hundred 


boys handsomely. Why not invest in 
one of these bonds now, as many of 
our friends have done? 


For information address, 


DR. HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, 
Head Master, 


Massanutten Academy- 
WOODSTOCK, Virginia 
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Helen Ammerman Brown, Editor 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Important Notice to Phila. Classis: The 
Guild Institute of this Classis will meet in 
Palatinate Church, 56th St. and Girard 
Ave., W. Phila., on Saturday, Oct. 13, at 


2.30 P. M. A Very unusual program is 
planned. Dinner hour is 6-8; the meal 


ticket is 50c. Please send reservations for 
dinner to Miss Helen Stone, 1247 N. 55th 
St., Phila., before Oct. 8. 


Notes from Japan, gleaned from Miss 
Mary Gerhard’s letter of last spring: Do 
you know that the Emperor of Japan does 
not use tobacco or alcoholic drink? There 
are 14 dry perfectures which in the 8 years 
of prohibition rules, have reduced sickness, 
built schools, and are pulling themselves 
out of depression. One village headman 
said, “We have a little piece of heaven 
here on earth.” The temperance league 
holds special ceremonies where there is 
strict observance to prohibition. The Pre- 
mier has also sent to 14 towns scrolls in 
his own handwriting. The orientals are 
very fond of hanging banners and scrolls 
in public places and in homes, especially 
when they are rewards for merit. They 
take the place of the American picture on 
the walls. 

Miss Gerhard urges us to enlist more 
members in our ranks in order that the 
Christian movement may continue at home 
and abroad. To have an intelligent inter- 
est in missions, to learn of sharing in 
world wide enterprises is a liberal educa- 
tion. It will prove a profitable invest- 
ment, an enrichment in life and a source 
of unending joy. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THE POTOMAC SYNOD 
By Mrs. C. C. Bost 
All praises and thanksgiving for these 
twenty fruitful years; 

For the work we have attempted, though 
ofttimes with doubts and fears. 

We can trace God’s kindly leading all along 
the winding road, 

And when the task seemed heaviest, He 
helped us bear the load. 


And yet no task was heavy if attempted 
for His sake. 

And each was always eager, her full part 
to undertake. 

We owe those valiant women much, who 
twenty years ago, 

Met here in this fair city, blazing trails 
for us to go. 


This trail is long and winding—Hagers- 
town, then Hickory; 

Then Chambersburg, and Frederick, and 
Newport, you may see. 

High Point, and York; and Woodstock, but 
not in right order given; 

Winchester, Baltimore, Altoona, situated 
high towards Heaven. 


Then Hanover, and Washington—one trail 
led to Carlisle, 

And at each place of meeting, the long 
journey was worth while. 

Sometimes “by road and river,” in spite of 
cold or heat, 

We kept the trail that led us where our 
Synodical would meet. 


Though long miles stretched between us, 
our goal has been the same, 

And all have worked together with one 
watch-word—“In His Name.” 
There was no North or South-land, where 

our purposes were one, 
These Years we’ve stood together in the 
work that we have done. 


There is something grand in numbers— 
there is Something we attain 
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When thus we meet together we 
seek alone in vain. 

There is something more than money that 
is gathered when we meet 

’Tis a Missionary Spirit, fostered by the 
friends we greet. 


would 


There’s a love for one another as we gather 
in each place, 

That reflects the Master’s image in each 
dear, familiar face; 

And we know results are better in 
Synodical today 

Because this trail we’ve followed twenty 
years along its way. 


our 


When twenty years are counted in our 
“Evangelical and Reformed” 

May this union close have brought us fires 
that every heart has warmed. 

I can feel great aspirations in my heart 
of hearts anew, 

I wonder if this quickening has, in like 
manner, come to you? 


And no matter where we are meeting, let 
our name be what it may, 

Through the years the trail we’ll follow 
that has led us here today. 

May our Mission work go forward in a 
steady, flowing stream— 

A fulfillment of a Schaeffer’s or 
tholomew’s bright dream. 


a Bar- 


Be twenty years the period 
pause for “taking stock”; 

Be our Synodical doubled, building firmly 
on The Rock. 

Let us praise The God of Nations who has 
guided all the way 

To this happy anniversary that we cele- 
brate today. 


when we 


THE KINGDOM ROLL CALL IN 
EASTERN SYNOD 


The Missionary and Stewardship Com- 
mittee of Eastern Synod held an all-day 
session in St. Paul’s Church, Reading, on 
Tuesday, Sept. 25. Every Classis of Hast- 
ern Synod save two was represented, and 
one of these sent a report. The reports 
revealed the fact that the Classical Com- 
mittees are interested, active and alert. 
They showed further that the idea of the 
Kingdom Roll Call has taken hold on the 
Church; but much of its success will de- 
pend on the work of the Classical Com- 
mittees. ; 

As the discussion progressed certain 
facets were brought out and conclusions 
reached: 

1. The Kingdom Roll Call is a glorified 
every member canvass. It differs from the 
ordinary canvass in that the Classis is the 
unit instead of the congregation, i. e., as 
the Consistory exercises oversight of the 
canvass in the congregation and receives 
a report of its progress, so the Classis, 
through its committee, will exercise over- 
sight throughout the Classis and receive a 
report of its progress. The Classis after 
adopting the apportionment will divide 
it among the congregations per capita or 
otherwise, as seems best to the Classis. 

The reports of the subseriptions of the 
congregation are for information and in 
no sense a pledge that the amount will 
be raised. Its purpose is to find out how 
we stand, and to stimulate the Church to 
try to devise plans by which the balance 
may be raised. 

2. During the depression we have found 
a great many people who cannot give 
money to the Church. We have been eager 
that these Christians should not lose their 
birthright, nor through over-sensitiveness 
their self-respect. We have emphasized 
the truth that there are things more im- 
portant than money which they can give, 
and we have plead with them not to with- 
hold this more precious gift because they 
could not give the lesser gift of money. 
This is Christian and putting first things 
first. In doing this piece of Christian 
work, however. we have, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, necessarily made it easy for 
a great many more fortunate people not to 
give. In some instances the use of the 
duplex envelope itself has been in danger. 
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3. There is less discouragement and 

some improvement in the economic world, 

which has been felt in our own Church 

and in other denominations. The economic 


improvement should be matched by in- 
creased giving in the Churches. 


4. In view of these two conditions as 
well as because of the desperate need of 
our Boards the time is ripe and propitious 


for the Kingdom Roll Call. 

5. The following steps have been sug- 
gested in conducting the Kingdom Roll 
Call: (a) Have the Classis approve the 
plan. (b) Have pastors and Consistories 
accept it, and appoint a canvass director, 
whose name shall be given to the Classical 
Missionary and Stewardship Committee. 
(¢) Have Consistorial Conferences—also 
open to others where the Roll Call shall 
be explained and the needs of the Church 
presented. (d) Have a conference of ean- 
vass directors for inspiration and train- 
ing. 

6. A thing which has frequently ham- 
pered our work as # denomination has 
been a pronounced individualism, which 
has refused to move in concert with the 
group. We plead most affectionately for 
the submergence of the individual feeling 
in the interest of a concerted effort on 
the part of the whole Church. 

7. Where the canvass has already been 
made for years it might be expedient to 
adopt some other plan to secure the King- 
dom Roll Call, e. g., the Chest of Jehoida. 

8. The action of the Classis should be 
in the hands of each pastor as soon as 
possible after the adjournment of Classis. 

9. Two things are to be underscored: 
(a) an early start, and (b) a united ef- 
fort. 

Your committee is convinced that much 
can be done if we work hard enough. 


J. Hamilton Smith, Chairman 


THE MESSAGE 
Unanimously adopted by The National 
Committee for Religion and Welfare Re- 
covery, Chicago, Sept. 20, 1934. 


The members of the National Committee 
for Religion and Welfare Recovery, gath- 
ered from the three great sections of the 
religious community, Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and Jewish, record the profound 
conviction that in a time of agitation and 
confusion like the present, in which peo- 
ple of all faiths and of no professed faith 
are meeting conditions which test their 
courage and their moral fibre, the supreme 
need of human life is the reaffirma- 
tion of unwavering faith in God and in 
the moral order of the world. That confi- 
dence in the divine purpose in the life of 
the race, which was proclaimed by the 
prophets of Israel and by Jesus Christ, is 
as valid today as it was in the past, and 
is as truly needed as the basis of confi- 
dence and hope. 

The mission of the Church, the Syna- 
gogue, and of every welfare and character- 
building institution, is the unfailing pro- 
clamation and illustration of those age 
less ideals which have been the founda- 
tion of the advancing social structure 
through the centuries. The youth of our 
generation responds to this fresh dis- 
closure of a vital sense of the life and 
purpose of God in this day, and is ready 
to follow with devotion and sacrifice the 
pathway of justice, merey and humility 
in which alone the nations have found, 
and must ever find, progress and happi- 
ness. 

To the adventure of discovering afresh 
and applying the constructive forces avail- 
able for the meeting of the present emerg- 
encies in economic, political, industrial, 
educational and religious life, the men and 
women of good will, without reference to 
their class and confessional alignment, are 
eager to commit themselves. The need and 
the opportunity are wider than any divi- 
sions of race or communion. Great num- 
bers outside of all formal religious groups 
are responsive to the call for a new moral 
and spiritual order which shall make in- 
creasingly impossible the exploitation of 
human life through the satisfaction of 
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the lust for money in reckless disregard 
of ethical considerations. 

It may well be that the economic tense- 
ness of the time affords a more adequate 
opportunity for the discovery and enjoy- 
ment of the rich cultural and religious 
values which the pursuit of the secondary 
things has obscured. More than one man 
has lost his property, but in the process 
has found God. Mankind needs to dis- 
cern that God possesses a valid claim on 
life, on all of life, that that claim involves 
the stewardship of abilities and posses- 
sions alike, that the service of God is no 
mere formal and ceremonial function, but 
the service of humanity without distine- 
tion of class or race or creed, and that 
the love of God and our fellow men is no 
mere mild and amiable sentiment but 
rather an unfailing and urgent solicitude 
for the honor of the divine Life in human 
society and the welfare of all humanity. 
In such a renewal of faith in a God who 
has a real and persisting concern for hu- 
manity, faith in the greater value of the 
imponderables of life than the things that 
can be weighed and measured, and faith 
in the possibility and assurance of release 
from the tensions, apprehensions and dis- 
tresses which form so oppressive a section 
of the daily experiences of the most of 
our social order, we pledge ourselves to the 
determined effort to put into operation 
divine and eternal principles. 

The true and larger recovery for which 
humanity waits is the whole-hearted re- 
application of the ideals of the great spir- 
itual leaders of the years, to deal justly, 
to love merey and to walk humbly with 
God, and to love the Lord our God with 
the whole heart, mind and soul, and our 
neighbors as ourselves. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ALUMNI 
CELEBRATE 75TH BIRTHDAY 
OF DR. SCHIEDT 


Franklin and Marshall College opened 
its 148th year Sept. 20, when Dr. Henry 
H. Apple, beginning his 26th year as 
president, delivered. the address on “Vi- 
sion for Youth”, A large attendance of 
students, equal to that of last year, was 
registered and heard Dr. Apple picture 
periods of difficulty and distress in the 
history of the country at the time Frank- 
lin College was established in 1787, Mar- 
shall College in 1836, and Franklin and 
Marshall in 1853. He referred to the 
confusion of thinking caused by contra- 
dietory and bewildering voices in this 
time of trial and urged the necessity of 
a clear vision, the vision of a nation united 
in purpose and effort, with selfish interests 
of territory or types of industry yielding to 
co-operation and unselfish service; recog- 
nizing the value of personality, the right 
to live, to labor, to do business, to secure 
the fruit of honest toil and to be entitled 
to the earnings of superior achievement; 
with sympathetie help and support of the 
sick and the poor; the vision of a people 
who have a clear recognition of the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. 

Dr. Apple referred to the improvement 
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in social conditions during recent years, 
the raising of the standard of living, ad- 
vance in science, gifts of philanthropy, 
growth of education, recognizing, how- 
ever, the greed that has existed. In the 
vision he described, “We see a place for 
ambition and individual initiative and 
opportunity for the exercise of the best 
powers of human personality.” 

By action of the faculty a dean’s list 
has been reported, composed of sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors who in the pre- 
ceding semester have obtained an aver- 
age of “B” or better and grades of “C” 
or better in all courses taken, aggregating 
not less than 15 hours. The students on 
this list are allowed freedom of attend- 
ance at lectures and recitations but must 
fulfil laboratory requirements, be present 
at all announced tests and make all re- 
quired reports. 

Through the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration and also the State Emerg- 
ency Relief Board, 80 students have been 
enabled to continue their studies by work- 
ing a total of 50 hours a month at 30 cents 
an hour. These students are employed in 
the library, museum, campus house, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, and on community 
projects. 

The Interfraternity Council has an- 
nounced the regulations for the rushing 
season which will begin Oct. 17 and cease 
Oct. 24, with bids given out after fresh- 
men chapel, Oct. 25. 

Prof. Richard C. Sehiedt, Ph.D., Se.D., 
emeritus professor of biology of Franklin 
and Marshall College, was honored by 250 
alumni and friends who attended a dinner 
at the hotel Brunswick, Sept. 21, in cele- 
bration of his 75th birthday anniversary. 
Representatives of every class from 1885 
to 1926 were present, coming from Mary- 
land, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, A hap- 
py spirit of cordiality and esteem perme- 
ated the meeting, which gave an ovation 
to Dr. Schiedt when he responded to the 


‘congratulatory addresses made by Prof. 


William A. Kepner, Ph.D., Se.D., 798, de- 
partment of biology, University of Vir- 
ginia, and F. Lyman Windolph, Esq., 708, 
Lancaster. Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, 
D.D., ’89, of Philadelphia, was the toast- 
master. Prof. Asa A, Schaeffer, Ph.D., ’04, 
department of biology, Temple University, 
chairman of the general committee, pre- 
sented Dr. Schiedt with a handsome 
leather portfolio containing more than 350 
letters of greeting from alumni, and 
Headmaster Edwn M. Hartman, Pd.D., 795, 
of Franklin and Marshall Academy, 
treasurer, reported cash and subscriptions 
of over $5,000 toward the fund given by 
alumni and friends to commeniorate Dr. 
Schiedt’s 31 years of service for Franklin 
and Marshall College. Rev. Thomas W. 
Dickert, D.D., 794, Reading, read a poem 
dedicated to Dr. Schiedt, and Lancaster 
Liederkrantz Society sang several songs. 
A basket of 75 roses was presented to Dr. 
and Mrs. Schiedt by undergraduates of 
Zeta Chapter, Phi Kappa Sigma fratern- 
ity. Instrumental music was furnished by 
Florence Haenle Klein, violinist; Prof. 
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Frederic S, Klein, cellist, and Wells Hive- 
ly, pianist. The committee in charge of 
the dinner was headed by Rey. Robert J. 
Pilgram, ’98, alumni secretary. 


Dr. Schiedt gave an interesting account 
of the development of the natural sciences 
in Franklin College, Marshall College, and 
Franklin and Marshall College, pointing to 
great teachers of the past and prominent 
alumni in various scientific fields. He 
maintained that strong personalities must 
be educated instead of merely turning out 
“storehouses of knowledge”, and asserted 
that culture, the ability to inspire the 
dead matter of knowledge with the force 
and forms of life, is the real goal of educa- 
tion. He stated that it must be the chief 
mission of our colleges today to develop 
self-knowledge, self-control, and self-sacri- 
fice in their students in order that they 
may serve their nation and humanity. 


LANCASTER THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


The 110th year of the Theological Sem- 
inary at Lancaster, Pa., was formally 
opened on Tuesday, Sept. 11. At 3 P. M. 
the old and new students, professors and 
their families, and visiting alumni assem- 
bled for the opening exercises. Dr. E. §S. 
Bromer, Professor of Practical Theology, 
delivered the address on the subject, “The 
Motives of the Christian Ministry”. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Bromer it is the dream of 
Christlike personalities and a Christian 
world-order, the ever-tantalizing possibil- 
ity of fulfilling the Christian gospel in in- 
dividual lives and in the structure of so- 
ciety, which both lures and drives a man 
into the ministry in our day. 

The incoming class is much smaller than 
in recent years, numbering only 11. Their 
names and home addresses are as follows: 
Warren A. Breisch, Coopersburg, Pa.; Har- 
ry J. Colver, Boyertown, Pa.; Geo. P. Fet- 
terolf, Benfer, Pa.; Darwin X. Gass, 
Cochranton, Pa.; Kenneth J. Hafer, Read- 
ing, Pa.; Geo. E. Herbert, Norristown, 
Pa.; Richard J. Keen, Bethlehem, Pa.; T. 
S. May, Paradise, Pa.; Frank A. Reigle, 
Beaver Springs, Pa.; Richard E. Shaffer, 
York, Pa.; Norman W. Shollenberger, 
Hamburg, Pa. Of these men, one comes 
from Franklin and Marshall College, 3 
from Ursinus, and 4 from Catawba. The 
others are from non-Reformed institutions. 
In addition to these 11 juniors, Alfred 
S. Mertz, of Slatington, Pa., entered the 
senior class after graduation from Mora- 
vian College at Bethlehem, Pa., and 2 
years at Moravian Seminary. 

The regular schedule of classes was be- 
gun with the first period on Wednesday 
morning. Two events have already been 
held under the auspices of the Society of 
Inquiry with a view to cultivating a spirit 
of fellowship among students and profes- 
sors. On Tuesday evening, Sept. 18, the 
reception to the new students was held in 
the Seminary lounge, and on the following 
Tuesday the annual outing in Long’s Park. 
We feel that our work is well started, and 
are looking forward to a happy and fruit- 
ful year. 
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DON’T JUDGE BY APPEARANCES 

Appearances may be deceptive and in- 
nocence therefore subjected to inquisi- 
tions. For example, during one of last 
winter’s snowstorms a New Haven police- 
man- was attracted by the spectacle of a 
Yale professor pawing over a snowdrift. 
“For what are you looking?” John Law 
asked. “For a goldfish,’ replied the uni- 


versity savant. The situation was further 
complicated when the officer smelled alco- 
hol in the professor’s neighborhood. 
But listen to the facts in the case. The 
goldfish in the aquarium in the professor’s 
home had one after another succumbed 
to some mysterious ailment. He determined 
to take the last victim to his laboratory 
for examination. In order to preserve it 


he placed it in a bottle of aleohol. When 
he fell in the snow he broke the bottle, 
released a disreputable odor into his en- 
vironment, aroused the suspicions of a po- 
liceman and lost the goldfish. Further 
search recovered the fish; in fact, the of- 
ficer found it and then wondered whether 
he should summon an alienist or a physi- 
cian.—The Lutheran. 
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Golfer: “They’re all afraid to play me. 
What do you think my handicap is?” 

Girl: “Oh, I don’t know. It might be 
your face, or perhaps it’s your general 
appearance.” 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


MOVING HIGHER UP 


Text, Luke 14:10, “Move higher up, my 
friend.” (Dr. Moffat’s Translation.) 

One time Jesus attended a social gath- 
ering at the house of a ruler who belonged 
to the Parisees. When He saw how the 
guests picked out the best places at the 
table, He told them this parable: “When 
anyone invites you to a marriage banquet, 
never lie down in the best place, in case 
a more distinguished guest than yourself 
be invited; then the host will tell you, 
‘Make room for him’, and you will pro- 
ceed in shame to take the lowest place. 
No, when you are invited, go and recline 
in the lowest place, so that when your 
host comes in he will tell you, ‘Move 
higher up, my friend. Then you will be 
honored by your fellow guests.” 

This incident is related in the words of 
Dr. James Moffatt, according to his trans- 
lation of the gospel. He rightly translates 
the Greek with the words “lie down” and 
“recline,” instead of “sit down,” used by 
both the Authorized and Revised Versions. 
In the days of Jesus men did not sit down 
at the table to eat, as we do, but they lay 
down, or reclined. 

Jesus taught many practical and valua- 
ble lessons for every day life and con- 
duct. Here He really gave a fine lesson 
in etiquette, how to behave at a wedding 
feast. The feast which He attended in 
the Pharisee’s house was not a wedding 
feast, so they could not take offense at 
what He said. 

It is all right to go higher up when 
you deserve the honor and are asked to 
do so. Many of the Sunday Schools 
throughout our country are observing Pro- 
motion Day at this time of the year. The 
Sunday School says to those who are 
ready to be promoted, “Move higher up, 
my friend,” and they move forward and 
upward to another class or a higher de- 
partment. In our Sunday School we have 
an anual promotion of several hundred 
scholars, each of whom receives a beauti- 
ful promotion certificate, bearing testi- 
mony to the fact that they have advanced 
to a higher department. And those who 
remain in the same department are moved 
up to the next higher class. 

It is in this way that progress is con- 
tinually made in our Sunday School work, 
and the scholars usually show that they 
have profited by their lessons in the re- 
spective departments through which they 
have passed. 

The Sunday School is an institution 
from which no one should ever graduate. 
Provision is made for all ages and con- 
ditions of persons, and there is always 
something more to learn. Only when the 
great Teacher Himself says, “Friend, go 
up higher,” should we desire to make the 
change into the heavenly realm which 
will be the highest promotion of all. 

Not only should scholars be advanced 
from department to department in our 
Sunday Schools, but they should also make 
progress in their Christian knowledge and 
in the development of a Christian char- 
acter. There are some Sunday School pu- 
pils who take very little interest in the 
lessons and pay little or no attention to 
what is being taught and at the time of 
promotion they are really not much further 
advanced in knowledge than they were 
when they entered the department. They 
are promoted because of their age and 
not beeause of the Christian knowledge 
acquired. In the publie schools a pupil 
must attain to a certain standard of 


THE CHOO-CHOO-CHOO! 


When I see the train a-going, 
Then I want to go along too; 
It magnetizes, hypnotizes, 
To hear the choo-choo-choo. 
Doesn’t matter where it’s going, 
’Cause it’s going on somewhere, 
North or South, East or West, 
I really do not care. 


I wish I’d been an engineer 

And traveled to and fro; 
It sets my heart a-beating, 

When I hear the whistle blow. 
There’s something about the sh! sh! 


That thrills me through and 
through, 
I feel just like a millionaire 
When I’m on the choo-choo-choo. 


Oh, I like so much to travel 
And to keep right on the go, 
The zim-zim-zim and zum-zum-zum 
Is the music I love so. 
It is in those happy moments 
That I’m no longer blue, 
For.all my worries vanish 
When I’m on the choo-choo-choo. 


Grenville Kleiser. 


knowledge, and if he falls below the 
standard he must remain behind in the 
same department or grade, while his more 
studious classmates are sent up higher. 

Dr. Robert E. Speer repeats a story told 
by an evangelist of his denomination. In 
the early days of the Church in this coun- 
try there was an old farmer, who in the 
prayer meetings of his Church would often 
say, “Well, ’m not making much prog- 
ress in the Christian life, but I’m estab- 
lished.” One springtime when the farmer 
was getting out some logs, his wagon sank 
in the mud in a soft place in the road 
and he could not get out. As he sat on 
top of the logs reviewing the situation, a 
neighbor who had never taken much stock 
in the old man’s religious experience came 
along and greeted him, “Well, Brother 
Jones, I see you are not making much 
progress, but you’re established.” I fear 
there are some Church and Sunday School 
members like that today. 

Two Irishmen were walking from New 
York City to Yonkers. After traveling a 
great distance they inquired from a man 
they met, “How far is it to Yonkers?” 
“Five miles,’ he replied. After walking 
on for some time they inquired again from 
a second passer-by. “Five miles,’ he also 
answered. They pursued their journey, and 
after a time asked a third man. “It’s just 
five miles,” was the third reply. “Well,” 
said the one Irishman to the other, “we’re 
holding our own, anyway.” But they were 
not really holding their own, for while 
they were getting no nearer, they were 
all the time using up strength. 

To be merely marking time in Christian 
knowledge and Christian living does not 
amount to much. As you are getting older 
every day, so should you become wiser 
and better. As you advance from depart- 
ment to department in the Sunday School, 
so should you grow in grace and in the 
knowledge and love of God. 


“Move to the fore, 
Men whom God hath named fit for fray; 
Not yours to shrink as the feeble ones 
may ; 
Not yours to parley and quibble and shirk; 
Tll for the world if ye do not God’s work. 
Move to the fore!” 


THE PASTOR SAYS: 


Liquor, at present, is doing more 
forceful talking for Prohibition than 
all the Drys put together can do. 


—Now and Then. 


‘and T had been to the library. 
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Teacher: “What do we call a man who 
keeps on talking when people are no longer 

interested?” 


Johnny: “A teacher.” 
—The Christian Observer. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


BANISHING THE “I DON’T KNOW” 
Florence Turcott Poor 


“Mother! just see the flower I picked 
for you!” 

“How lovely, 
find it?” 

“Over in the woods—it was so pretty! 
What kind of a flower is it, Mother?” 

I looked down at the flushed, expectant 
face of my small daughter, disliking to 
utter the trite and all too common, “I 
don’t know.” But I said it, and some of 
the eagerness died out of the expressive 
little face turned so confidently to mine. 
Her joy in giving the flower was lessened. 
Mother didn’t even know its name! 

Several times that morning as I busied 
myself with the numerous tasks of house- 
keeping, Janet’s disappointed face appear- 
ed before me. I felt helpless; and still 
disturbed when I had finished my work, 
I sat down in my easy chair to think it 
over. 

One thing was certain, mothers couldn’t 
know all the flowers and trees that came 
to the notice of their little ones. High 
school botany, (if one goes to high school) 
is so often just another study to be “pass- 
ed”. One retains little of it in later life, 
unless perhaps one has a special interest 
in the out-of-doors and so carries on. 

But if a mother doesn’t know a certain 
thing, there is one sure way to learn— 
through the library and its books. So I 
reasoned, and therefore that afternoon my 
small daughter and I went shopping. 

She was much mystified at my _ pur- 
chases, but quite content to wait until 
Mother explained. First we bought the 
gayest, most attractive pencil we could 
find, then a small well-bound note book, 
a bottle of mucilage, a scrap book and a 
roll of cellophane paper. When we ar- 
rive home, I explained the various items. 

“You see, Janet, Mother does not know 
the names of all the flowers that grow and 
help to make the world a lovely place, but 
she would like to know more of them. So 
bring the flower that you found this morn- 
ing, and J’ll show you what all these 
things are for. 

“That’s right. Now dear, this pencil is 
yours, and we shall use it whenever we 
use the book. In the book we are going 
to write down all the thinge we can find 
out about this flower. What color is it? 
How tall is it? How many petals has it 
and what is their shape? What are its 
leaves like, and where did we find it 
growing?” 

The answers to all these questions we 
entered in the little book. Then we placed 
the flower carefully between the leaves of 
another book, one that was large and 
heavy, putting a bit of tracing paper on 
either side so that the book would not be 
stained from the moisture. 

In three days we took the dry, pressed 
flower and mounted it with a cellophane 
covering, to hold it in place and protect 
it, in the scrap book. The mucilage was 
placed along all four edges of the cello- 
phane which had been cut just large 
enouch to cover the flower and leave a 
margin. 

In the 


dear! Where did you 


meantime, my small daughter 
We were 
fortunate in securing a very complete book 
on New England wild flowers. Tmagine 
Janet’s joy when we found the picture of 
her unknown beauty as well as its name 


and many interesting facts concerning it, 
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all of which we wrote carefully under the 
pressed and mounted flower in the serap 
book. 

Since then we have found and studied 
many flowers and the book is nearly filled. 
Janet is trying hard to improve her pen- 
manship so that she may make the writ- 
ten entries next spring. 

Not only have we made a flower book, 
but we have bird and insect books, too. 
We have cut and collected pictures of 
birds and insects, and written interesting 
facts and stories concerning them. We 
used the note book here, also, listing the 
various characteristics of the bird or bug 
which held our interest. Then, later, we 
obtained books at the library which sup- 
plied the information regarding them that 
we wanted. Janet’s dislike of spiders and 
darning needles is long a thing of the past, 
for she is too much interested in them 
now to be disturbed by them. 

The results? A happy mother and daugh- 
ter, each with an increasing love for the 
beauties of nature, and for the tiny crea- 
tures that fill their places in the great 
world, and, too, a better understanding of 
the Creator. 


If you find these articles on Home Edu- 
eation useful, you will be glad to learn 
that you may obtain 47 similar articles by 
sending 15 cents in cash to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. Ask for 
Bulletin No. 39, 1919, entitled “Training 
Little Children.” 


LITTLE BOY’S GOOD ANSWER 


John North Willys, at a Miami lunch- 
eon, drove home a statement with an anec- 
dote. 

“A Jittle boy,” he said, “was being 
questioned on religious subjects. 

““My boy,’ the questioner said, ‘tell me 
where God is and I’ll give you an apple.’ 

““T will give you a barrel of apples,’ 
said the boy, ‘if you’ll tell me where He 
iss mobs 77 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. Roland L. Rupp 


HELPS FOR THE WEEK OF OCT. 8-14 


Memory Verse: Oh, how love I thy law! 
It is my meditation all the day. Psalm 
119:97. 

Memory Hymn: “Lord, I Hear of Show’rs 
of Blessing” (634). 

Theme: The Christian and His Bible. 


Monday—The Word of God 
Tsaiah 55:6-13 


God speaks. He spoke in ancient times. 
He still speaks. He who denies this is 
ignorant of spiritual realities. The mes- 
sage which God imparts is determined by 
the occasion and the needs of men. In 
earlier times He spoke largely by simple 
precepts and commandments. Later He 
spoke through the great prophets to men 
concerning spiritual principles and forces 
and ideals. Through Jesus He spoke con- 
cerning faith and love, teaching that these 
forces were as nearly omnipotent as any 
which men can wield. To Jesus He re- 
vealed Himself — His will, purpose and 
spirit—supremely. What God reveals con- 
cerning Himself, in respect to His love 
and purpose for men, that constitutes His 
gospel. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, God of heaven 
and earth, that Thy voice is never still, 
that always, no matter what the occasion 
or the stress, those who seek to know Thy 


will may find that certain knowledge. 
Amen. 


Tuesday—A Teacher Wanted 
Acts 8:26-31 
In every period and in every land God 
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FOOD FACTS 
Did you know that: 


A spinach-meat loaf is the latest 
suggestion of a meat packing plant? 

A dried milk fish food has been 
introduced for home aquariums? 

Quick-freezing method of process- 
ing provides fresh fruits for year- 


‘round use in ice cream? 

From apricot pits Great Britain 
manufactures face powder; Ger- 
many, ingredients for high explo- 
sives; and an Australian firm, con- 
fectionery. 

These “food facts” are compiled 
by the Division of Consumer In- 
formation, New Jersey State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


is in need of prophets, of men and women 
to whom He can speak His present extra- 
ordinary message for the guidance of man- 
kind. The world is always in need of 
such men and women, personalities of 
great spiritual capacity and dynamic, of 
spiritual hunger and sagacity, who do give 
God His opportunity to reveal Himself to 
them and who can pass that revelation on 
to others in the human family. Both to 
God and men such teachers are indispens- 
able. God can make His revelations of 
the Gospel only to personality. Men can 
learn to live only from other personali- 
ties. Our times are in turmoil because 
there are so few to whom God can speak. 
and so few who take the prophets of God 
seriously when they come with the divine 
message. 

Prayer: O God, send a Philip, yea, a 
large company of them, to those of our 
generation who are actually hungry for 
Thy living word. Amen. 


Wednesday—A Teachable Hearer 
; Acts 8:32-40 
Not all can be well with the religious 
teachers of our time. The conditions of 
the generation fling this into our teeth. 
We, who call ourselves teachers of reli- 
gion, do not command respect and obedi- 
ence. We do not speak with much author- 
ity. Our voices sound hollow to our fel- 
lows. Our words do not compel attention. 
They do not flash and flame as they ought. 
Our lives are too poor to give our words 
penetrating and convicting power. Why? 
Why? Because we are not teachable hear- 
ers of the voice of God. We are too world- 


TWO LITTLE WORN DRESSES 


Two little worn dresses lie hidden 
away, 

Tenderly folded in a box for aye; 

And hidden are memories tender and 
sweet 

In that little old box with frocks so 
neat. 


One dress is pink and the other of 
blue, 

Both worn by tots at the age of two; 

To the mother, God bless her, rare 
treasures they mean, 


These little worn dresses so spotless- 
ly clean. 


For she thinks of the tots that 
romped o’er the floor 

When with motherly care their trou- 
bles she bore; 

Two little worn dresses lie hidden 
away 

In perfume of mem’ry to cherish for 
aye. 


Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


ly wise. We wield too many weapons. We 
are unable to select the spiritual from the 
worldly. We believe in too many panaceas. 
We are too gullible when the world speaks 
and too deaf when God speaks. 


Prayer: God of eternal and universal 
truth, deliver us from this world. Give 
Thy servants insight, skill, power. Give 


them vision, the spirit of hunger and devo- 
tion. Amen. 


Thursday—A Fruitful Hearer 
James 2:19-27 

Only the teacher who is taught of God 
can teach others. Only he who comes 
into the presence of God, overwhelmed by 
his spiritual blindness, tortured by it, 
seeking with all his soul light and divine 
guidance—only he can convince and con- 
vict others on matters spiritual. These 
days the teacher of the Kingdom must 
possess powerful credentials. He must be 
girded with truth, transfigured by right- 
eousness, aflame with the Spirit, and yet 
in him humility must be in command, if 
he is to win and hold hearers who will be 
fruitful for God and Christ. And hearers 
who are not fruitful are of no avail. Every 
warm pastor and inspired preacher knows 
how many fruitless hearers are waiting for 
conversion. 

Prayer: O God, teach the teachers in 
the Church today. Baptize them with the fire 
of Thy spirit. Empower them to win men 
and women for Thy Kingdom. Amen. 


Friday—The Holy Spirit as Author 
II Timothy 3:12-17 


The Bible is a divinely inspired book. 
Even modernists cannot surrender this 
conviction. Inspiration is a characteristic 
of the content of the Bible to a degree 
which is not found in the contents of any 
other book of religion. Liberal and toler- 
ant as we are toward all other religions, 
recognizing their nobility and power at 
many points, it is still a certainty with 
us that the Bible is the world’s supreme 
book of religion. The Spirit of God re- 
sides in its pages as in no other books, 
Christian or non-Christian. This is due 
to the fact that most of its writers were 
motivated and led by the Spirit of God 
to an extraordinary degree. They express- 
ed in words the power and light which 
were in their hearts and minds, that power 
and light were the gifts of God. 


Prayer: We express to Thee, Thou di- 
vine Spirit of eternal truth, our deepest 
gratitude for this book, inspired and pre- 
served by Thy spirit, which has given us 
life and direction for these many cen- 
turies. Amen. 


Saturday—The Holy Spirit as Teacher 
I Corinthians 2:6-16 


Have we lost the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit? If we have, we should certainly 
retrieve it again. I fear that in abandon- 
ing the medieval conception of the Trinity 
we also abandoned much of the Holy Spirit 
which informed students and _ believers 
would never have given up. God is never 
present among men except in the Spirit. 
God’s relationship to men is purely spir- 
itual. This is the meaning of the state- 
ment of Jesus: “God is a Spirit: and they 
that worship him must worship in spirit 
and truth.” It is God as Spirit Whom 
we must know and serve. It is God as 
Spirit to Whom we must look for instrue- 
tion and power. It is this Spirit Who 
inspired the Bible and preserved it. 

Prayer: We rejoice in Thy spiritual 
presence with us, O Father. We are em- 
holdened by Thy presence to attempt the 
tasks which would otherwise be impossible 
for us. Amen. 


Sunday—Happy in the Truth 
Psalm 119:41-48 
John preserves for us some significant 
words of Jesus: “When He, the Spirit of 


truth is come, He shall guide you into all 


the truth.” This is a most heartening 
promise. It moves us to eternal vigilance. 
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It gives a lifting and a heaving zest to 
life which causes the spirit of man to re- 
joice. In this statement we are reminded 
of the dynamic nature of human personal- 
ity, and of the evolving nature of truth 
and spiritual power. It is this which in- 
spires us to our noblest efforts. For this 
reason we cleanse the temple of our spir- 
itual life, we exercise our spiritual facul- 
ties, we hunger and we seek for truth and 
goodness, we deliberately seek to place 
ourselves in the way of this coming crea- 
tive Spirit. Yes, for this reason we seek 
God where He seeks us—in faith, prayer, 
love, duty, service and fellowship. 

Prayer: Thou all-pervading Spirit, brood 
over us until Thou art able to grip and 
command us. Come into our hearts, and 
lead us into truth and power. Amen, 


TRIUMPH OF LAW 
(A satirical poem by the ardent Dry) 
Berton Braley 


Hypocrisy is dead! The news 
Is glorious and splendid! 

Hereafter, pay checks blown on booze 
Are lawfully expended. 

And we’ll get pickled by the code 
Beneath an azure eagle 

And stagger homeward with a load 
That’s absolutely legal. 


So when, departing from the bar, 
With vision somewhat flawful, 
We smash into another car— 
Well, what we drank was lawful! 
And it’s a comfort to recall 
That when we fight and bicker 
And brain somebody with a maul, 
It’s done on legal liquor. 


And if our salary we blow 
And then roll home without it 

' It’s not illicit, and there’s no 
Hypocrisy about it! 

And when our stock of savings wanes 
Our load of troubles waxes, 

The stuff that causes all our pains 
Has paid its legal taxes! 


Hypocrisy is dead. And now 
ic Barleycorn, the lawless, 
Wears legal laurel on his brow 
His reputation’s flawless. 
And should he (and he’s sure to) erack 
The statutes that dispute him, 
Hypocrisy must not come back, 
We'll change the laws to suit him! 


—Christian Herald 


Children’s Corner 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


I’ve always been such a hop-skip ’n 
jump lady that I never really had time 
to take good care of—Well, of things like 
plants. And now, though I still do hop- 
skip ’n’ jump a good bit, yet two of our 
Church members are making a Plant Lady 
out of me! And what a fine start they 
gave me! Fourteen brand new plants, 
all tied up, and sweetly placed on the 
kitchen table, with nary a “from—” card 
to be found! The loveliest of all is a 
gardenia rose, with a scent as sweet as 
the taste of the Paradise apples I ate in 


b 


We Are Pleased to Present Our New Book 


Leading Youth to Abundant Life 


By Catherine Atkinson Miller 


LEADING 
book. 


YOUTH TO ABUNDANT LIFE is as interesting as a story 
It will stimulate the leaders of young people to fundamental thinking 


about some of the questions that are most real to modern youth: 


How can we build Christian homes? 

How should a Christian choose his life work? 

Can we really make good use of all the leisure time we have? 
Must the old world continue or can Christian young people 


help to create a new world? 
How shall we think of God? 


Although the book takes up basic issues, it devotes much space also to 
the discussion of practical procedures, answering such familiar questions as 


How shall I teach a lesson? 


What is the best way to use the teacher’s quarterly? 

How should I use the Bible in teaching young people? 

Shall I lecture or lead a discussion? 

How shall I go about the creating of satisfactory worship 


services? 


Where can I find the most helpful materials for worship? 


One feature of the book that distinguishes it from many other books for 
the training of leaders is the listing of the best source materials, not in an 
appendix which readers seldom refer to, but right in the body of the text 
at points where the student would naturally desire information about further 


reading. 


The book has been produced by the Leadership Training Publishing 
Association and is the approved text for the study of the Standard Leader- 
ship Training Unit 52-62-72—-Young People’s Materials and Methods. 


Price, 90 Cents, Postpaid 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS (Board of’ Christian Education) 


SCHAFF BUILDING, 1505 RACK STREET 


India. There are ferns, too, members of 
the cactus family, a water-melon leaf, wax 
plants and what not; but my pet is 
“Mother and Chickens.” We had only 
the “mother” at first, but now around her 
is the snuggliest brood! I do hope the 
chicks don’t grow up! Oh! Yes! Andyall 
the pots are now painted green—my mis- 
sionary husband painted them to match 
the poreh chairs. And Sh! But he and 
I almost knock each other over when a 
storm comes, and both of us make a bee- 
line for the porch and the plants!! So 
here’s “God’s Hand in Nature” greetings 
to all my boys and girls, who are fond 
of plants, and who want to thank Mr. 
and Mrs. Forrest Creitz, of Calvary, Beth- 
lehem, for making a Plant Lady of your 
Aunty Seltzer. 

P.S. It stormed all day, and the plants 
have been “out ’n’ in,” but now the clouds 
are as glow-y as they once were dark. 


TWO WOMEN 
By Orma Hull Kline 
Bereavement swift two women smote. 
One said, “My life is done.” 
In solitude she faded, like a flower. 


The other said, “Give me hard work 
That I may sleep o’ nights!” 
And Service brought her comfort every 
hour. 
—The Advance. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—WORD SANDWICHES, 


No. 22 
1. C—able—S 4. C—limb—S 
2. S—harp—s 5. T—oast—S 
3. S—pear—s 6. W—hack—S 
7. A—path—yY 


DOUBLE-TIED WORD CUBE, No. 52 


* * * 
* * * x * 
Across: 


1. Unites by a fusing heat. 
2. To harden or to accustom. 


3. Pertaining to the moon. 
4. To arrange in folds. 
5. 'Withered. 

Down: 


Same as across. A.M. S. 


\ 


Stern Parent: “Junior, I’d like to go 
through one day without scolding or pun- 
ishing you.” 

Junior: “Well, mother, you have my 
eonsent.”—Chelsea Record. 


WHO WAS IT? 

“Say, Reverend, who was that you 
buried the other day? Was he a member 
of our Church?” This is not an unusual 
question, so many pastors testify. It hap- 
pened that both the deceased and the ques- 
tioner were well past 60 years of age, grew 
up and lived in the same village all their 
lives, and for many years less than two 
blocks apart. Both were confirmed in the 
same Church, where they claimed life-long 
membership. There was so much that they 


should have had in common to draw them 
together, yet they were obviously entire 
strangers. The only reason for supposing 
that “he was a member of our Church” 
was that the pastor conducted the funeral 
service. If the question were merely idle 
curiosity or morbid mindedness, it might 
be dismissed as the product of a diseased 
mind. But the question is more. It is a 
fearful indictment against some _ one. 
FOWiELO! Ley ne? 

It may be an indictment against the 


DECEASED. He may have neglected the 
worship in the sanetuary sadly, having 
soon forgotten his confirmation vows, and 
returned to the world with its distracting 
allurements. He may have ignored the 
claims of God and the Chureh until the 
last emergency arose, when respectability 
demanded that the Church, through its 
ministry, commit him to the earth and 
dust and ashes whence he came. Or it may 
be that he was an invalid and physically 
incapacitated. He may have borne some 
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secret burden or sorrow (I know not what) to strangers. In some congregations the 
that greatly hindered him from mingling  postlude is a better manned fire drill than 
freely with the other members of the con- any we have ever witnessed at any public 
gregation. It may be an indictment institution. There is little danger, in many 
age Linst the deceased. congregations, that Church members will 


also be against the 
many years 


The indictment may 
QUESTIONER, who was for 


an officer in the congregation. He was 
evidently not familiar with the Church 


roll, and did not know the members of his 
congregation, especially the marginal mem- 
bers. Visitation Evangelism, pastoral and 
lay visitation, still continues to be one of 
the mightiest evangelistic forces at 
our command. The failure of any 
Church member, and especially an _ offi- 
cer, to know every confirmed member, 
and especially in congregations whose 
membership is not above 500, when 
he had lived in the same community a 
life-time is, also, a fearful indictment. To 
encourage the discouraged, to warn and 
rebuke the indifferent and the erring, to 
comfort the burdened, to visit the sick and 
the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, is still of the essence of pure reli- 
gion. Centuries ago it was settled that 
“T am my brother’s keeper.” 


Or, it may be, that it is an indictment 
against the general FELLOWSHIP of the 
congregation. Some congregations are 
“plain frigid.” They freeze people out 
because they offer no fellowship, no friend- 
ship, no congeniality, no warmth. The 
Sunday morning prelude is a cold trek 
into an unfriendly crowd, entering just in 
time for the invocation. The postlude is 
a double-quick march out, for which many 
have hastily prepared during the singing 
of the doxology and the giving of the 
benediction. There have been no hand- 
clasps, no greetings, no smiles, no welcome 


ever perish in a burning Church building 
if the postlude be played at the first sight 
of fire. The congregation that does not 
afford fellowship is doomed. Whatever 
else the Church may be, on its human side 
it is a fellowship. Her Creed is, “I believe 
in the Communion of Saints.” What a 
fearful indictment against the fellowship 
that in our modern Christianity there are 
those who do not know each other, and do 
not care to know each other; or when they 
do know each other, are sorry that they do. 
During the days when Christianity made 
its greatest strides forward, with all the 
odds against its progress, the one thing 


that impressed the heathen world was, 
“See how these Christians love each 
other!” And certainly I cannot love him 


whom I do not know, and whose needs I 
do not help to supply. “He that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, cannot love 
God Whom he hath not seen.” “He that 
loveth not knoweth not God, for God is 
love.” The Master’s law was, “Love one 
another, even as I have loved you.” 

“Was he a member of our Church?” It 
is a fearful indictment against some one. 
It speaks volumes about neglected duty. 
Against whom is it? If we can solve this 
problem in a satisfactory way, we will 
have found a considerable part of the solu- 
tion to the problems of indifference, back- 
sliding, erasure of names, and inadequate 
financial support of the Kingdom, which 
are so greatly depleting our resources. 


I. G. Snyder. 
Conyngham, Pa. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Twentieth Sunday after Trinity 
October 14, 1934 


The Christian and His Bible 
Acts 8:26-39 
Golden Text: O how I love Thy law! It 
is my meditation all the day. Psalm 119: 
ip 
Lesson Outline: 1. The Letter. 2. 
Spirit. 3. The Power. 


Our topic is, The Christian and His 
Bible, and the passage selected for its 
study is the beautiful story of Philip’s 
ministry to the Ethiopian. That story, of 
course, does not directly refer to our Chris- 
tian Bible. The New Testament, its most 
significant part, was not yet in existence 
when Philip expounded the scripture and 
preached Jesus unto the _truth-seeking 
African. But our lesson-story beautifully 
illustrates our topic. It tells of a man 
who knew the scriptures, and who was 
able and ready to expound it. 

That applies directly to us. The Bible 
is our sacred book, the source-book of our 


The 


faith in Christ. We rank it above all 
other writings. But do we really under- 
stand it? Do we know its origin, its his- 


tory, and its meaning? More to be feared 
than skepticism is a bibliolatry that com- 
bines fanatical zeal with crass ignorance. 
The Bible is not a talisman, possessing 
magical potencies. It is not a meteorite 
that fell ready-made from heaven. In its 
making the Bible is much like all other 
books. Men made it. History produced it. 
Only in its message and meaning does the 
Bible differ from every other book on 
earth. There we discern that God truly 
inspired it, even though men wrote it. 


The Christian should know his Bible 
thoroughly. He should endeavor, at least, 
to learn all that is today known about 
our sacred scriptures. And, thanks to the 
labors of many devoted scholars, we know 
much that was hidden from former times. 
The Christian should know the true an- 
swer to several important questions about 
the Bible, viz., What is the historical mean- 
ing of the Bible? What is its religious 
significance? What is its authority? These 
questions concern, respectively, the letter, 
the spirit, and’ the meaning or message of 
the Bible. 

I. The Letter. What is the historical 
meaning of the Bible? That question con- 
cerns its outer form, its letter. And, 
obviously, no amount of piety can answer 
it. ‘What is needed here for a truthful 
answer is accurate knowledge, which re- 
quires careful investigation and painstak- 
ing study. 

In the last two centuries an incredible 
amount of labor has been bestowed upon 
the scriptures by great scholars in many 
lands. To call these devout and devoted 
men “critics” does not destroy their merit, 
nor diminish the indebtedness of all who 
really know and love the Book. The word 
critic does not primarily denote one who 
criticizes and condemns, but one who 
gathers and examines facts in order that 
he may separate fact from fiction, and 
truth from tradition. Only in that high 
sense may we speak of biblical scholarship 
as criticism. 

Now the historical inquiry makes it clear 
that our Bible is not one book, but many. 
It is a library of sixty-six books, written 
in the course of about one thousand years, 
by many different authors, most of whom 
are unknown to, us. Moreover, they were 
originally composed in two foreign langu- 
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ages, Hebrew and Greek. Hebrew has 
been a dead language since before the 
birth of Christ, and the Greek idiom of 
the New Testament is very different from 
modern Greek. Further, our scriptures 
were produced in a land and civilization 


that differ radically from any western 
country. 
The large number of biblical books is 


fully matched by the variety of their con- 
tents. Practically every known form and 
type of literature is found in this ancient 
library. In the Old Testament, we find 
traditions, as old as mankind, concerning 
the beginning of all things, patriarchal 
narratives concerning the pioneers of the 
Hebrews, historical chronicles covering 
many centuries of their national life. There 
we also find hymns and sermons, proverbs 
and books of wisdom, priestly rules and 
regulations, heroie tales and apocalyptic 
visions. 

Then, in the New Testament, we have 
four marvelous sketches of the life of 
Jesus, a brief history of the early expan- 
sion of Christianity in the Roman Empire, 
a number of devotional and doctrinal let- 
ters by various authors to groups of Chris- 
tians and to certain individuals, and, final- 
ly, a glowing apocalypse. 

To complete our historical view of the 
Bible, 
six books were, first, selected from a much 
larger number of similar books, as being 
the best of their type. Then, the selected 
books were collected into one volume, 
called “the canon” of the sacred scriptures. 

The process of selecting the thirty-nine 
books of our Old Testament began near 
the end of the seventh century B. C., and 
it continued into the Christian era. Strict- 
ly speaking there was no Old Testament 
such as ours, even in the time of Jesus. 


A very similar process marked the mak- 
ing of the New Testament. Gradually, its 
twenty-seven books were written, selected, 
and collected, for devotional, educational, 
and controversial purposes. As late as the 
fourth century, it remained an open ques- 
tion how many of the extant apostolic 
writings should be included in the Chris- 
tian scriptures. Some questioned the in- 
clusion of Hebrews, Second Peter, Second 
and Third John, Jude, and Revelation. 


Finally, we must remember that every 
biblical book was written by hand, long 
before the age of printing. The original 
manuscripts are lost beyond recovery. 
They were copied and edited by many 
pious hands. Yet the utmost piety did not 
guarantee accuracy, nor prevent error. 
Accordingly, the remaining biblical manu- 
scripts, numbering thousands, contain many 
variations in their text. An important 
part of the work of biblical scholars con- 
sists in the laborious effort to restore the 
original text, as nearly as possible. 


The last chapter of the history of the 
Bible takes up the translation of the origi- 
nal Hebrew and Greek writings into many 
foreign tongues and the printing and dis- 
tribution of these translations by millions 
of copies annually. Truly, the story of 
the Bible is a romance of history that will 
never lose its charm for those who love it. 
Their name is legion, and, perennially, the 
Book of Books remains “the best seller.” 

II. The Spirit. What, now, is the mean- 
ing of this book, its spiritual and religious 
Significance? That question takes us to 
the inner spirit of the Bible, which no 
amount of scholarship, as such, can dis- 


cern. If information alone can answer the 


historical inquiry, it is equally true, and 
far more important, that only genuine 
piety can penetrate to the soul of the — 


Bible, and apprehend its spiritual signifi- “ 


cance. It is possible for us today to know — 
more about the Bible than did our fore- 
fathers, and highly necessary, as well, 
many reasons. But, by itself, more 
torical knowledge about the Bible does : 
give men a deeper apprehension of its 
vine meaning. 

Here, in the spirit of the Bible, we 
the inner unity which an historiea 


we must realize that these sixty- 
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vestigation into its origin seems utterly to 
destroy. After all, the Bible is one book, 
even the Book of Books. The bond that 
unites these many and diverse writings, 
and that warrants their inclusion in a 
single volume, is the revelation of God 
which they record and attest. 

These sixty-six books contain, as_ it 
were, the autobiography of the living God. 
He wrote it into the hearts of a unique 
people, and stamped it upon their history. 
In their sins and sorrows, their desires and 
aspirations, their apostacies and recover- 
ies, their defeats and victories — in all 
these vicissitudes of their checkered na- 
tional life, God revealed His law and His 
love to them. Then men of deep spirit 
and vision, priests, prophets, and sages, 
proclaimed God’s revelation in sermons 
and songs, and recorded it upon parchment. 

That story of the living God, of His lov- 
ing quest of sinful man, runs through 
many chapters. It rises from level to 
level, even higher, until it reaches its cul- 
mination in the person of Jesus Christ. 
Where, outside our Bible, ¢an we find so 
complete a history of the genesis and 
growth of religion, and of its glorious com- 
pletion in the gospel of our Lord? Take 
away the Old Testament, and you have a 
tree without root. Omit the New Testa- 
ment, and you have a mere trunk, without 
flower or fruit. Take both together, and 
you have the tree of religion, planted deep 
in the soil of human history, and towering 
up into the soul of Christ, in whom man- 
kind is complete. 

Only he knows the Bible who penetrates 
through the letter to the spirit. To an 
historian, this Holy Book is only the mea- 
ger remnant of the national literature of 
the ancient Hebrews, and of the primitive 
Christian Church. He will find much in 
its pages that challenges doubt and denial. 
And nowhere in its many books will he 
find anything that makes him cry out, 
“God is here, and I knew it not.” 

But the seekers of God will find holy 
ground in the Bible, from Genesis to Reve- 
lation. Here God speaks to them as no- 
where else. Life manifests its mystery 
and majesty. Death is illumined, and des- 
tiny revealed. Sin is divested of all its 
disguises, and salvation is found. But a 
man must earnestly and sincerely seek 
God, if he would find Him in the Bible. 
The scholar may know more “about” the 
Bible than humble folk, that have no learn- 
ing. But only the humble and contrite 
heart knows the Bible as “a lamp unto my 
feet, and a light unto my path.” 


But why should the one exclude the 
other? Why should history and piety for- 
ever quarrel about the Bible? In order 
“that the man of God may be complete, 
furnished completely unto every good 
work,” history and piety should go hand 
in hand, as comrades and helpers one of 
the other. That must be our aim in the 
religious education of our youth. 


III. The Power. Finally, we must ask, 
What is the authority of the Bible? Where 
is the seat and source of its spiritual pow- 
er, in its letter or in its spirit? In the 
manner by which it was made, or in the 
truth which it reveals and proclaims? 


Men have held that the Bible is true 
because it was infallibly inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, through human agents. But 
the Bible itself nowhere makes such a 
claim. And the historical inquiry into its 
origin completely shatters this man-made 
theory of inspiration. If the authority of 
the Bible had no surer support than this 
untenable theory of verbal inspiration, we 
might well fear for its fate and fortune 
in the world of tomorrow. 


It is the truth men find in the Bible 
that explains its perennial power over the 
heart of man. There lies its inspiration 
and power. That constitutes its abiding 
authority. And no advance in civilization 
will rob it of its scepter and crown. So 
long as the heart of man remains as we 
know it, it will find in these holy writings 
the truth and grace which it needs for life 
and in death. Men will know that these 
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writings are inspired of God, not because 
they were infallibly dictated by the Holy 
Spirit, but because in this Bible they have 
found the way of life. 

Such inspiration is not found in the same 
degree in all parts of the Bible. Who can 
truly find it in the Song of Solomon? Even 
Luther despaired of it. And who can miss 
it in the gospels, save he whose heart is 
evil? It is there, in the gospel of Christ, 
that we feel most of all the spiritual au- 
thority and power of the Bible. He speaks 
forever with authority to the heart of 
mankind. And He is our criterion for all 
the rest of the book. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Oct. 14: Economic Conditions Today: What 
is Good and What is Bad in Them. 
Jas. 5:1-8 

Much is being written and spoken about 
our economic conditions today. States- 
men, financiers, manufacturers, farmers, 
preachers and teachers are discussing the 
same and all are offering their panaceas 
to relieve the present situation. That con- 
ditions are bad needs no argument. The 
fact that 15,000,000 of our people are out 
of employment, that our shops and fac- 
tories are standing either idle or go on 
only part time, that millions of our peo- 
ple are losing their homes and are reduced 
to starvation, that incomes from invest- 
ments have shrunken almost to the van- 
ishing point, that a large number of our 
banks have closed tying up millions of 
dollars of the depositors, that there is a 
feeling of financial insecurity on every 
hand and people are afraid to invest their 
money, that the government has been 
obliged to launch various schemes of re- 
covery and that it must provide relief for 


many millions of our ¢itizens—all is an_ 


indication that we are in the midst of one 
of the greatest economic depressions the 
country has ever experienced. On the 
one hand there is an over-abundance of 
production, an over-supply of farm prod- 
ucts so that the government has ordered 
the limitation of producing supplies, -the 
killing of cattle, while on the other hand 
food prices go up and men and women and 
children go hungry. It is surely a strange 
world in which we are living,—so much of 


everything—so little of anything. Some- 
where, some how, something has gone 
wrong. God certainly never intended that 


we should live amid conditions such as 
exist today. 

Now, what is wrong with our economic 
system? The fundamental wrong does not 
lie in the system but in individual lives. 
The trouble is that life is organized on a 
selfish, competitive basis. We are the in- 
habitants of the jungle rather than dwell- 
ers in a civilized, Christian society. The 
motives of life are too largely selfish. The 
inordinate desire for wealth is controlling 
the activities of the great majority of our 
people. Our whole economic system has 
been built up on the profit motive. Men 
engage in business for what they can get 
out of it rather than for the service which 
they may render through it. The Chris- 
tian motive of life is service, not self- 
enrichment. Here lies the source of all our 
economic and industrial troubles. A change 
in the economic system such as is pro- 
posed by some today, will not bring about 
permanent results. We may galvanize the 
situation for a little while, but the trou- 
ble will appear in new forms later on. 
Socialism, communism and all the other 
suggested remedies will not get us out of 
our present dilemma. What is needed is 
a change of heart, a new attitude, a new 
spirit. Here is the great opportunity of 
the Church, and this is the greatest con- 
tribution the Church can make to better 
our social and economic conditions. This 
is a long process. It cannot be wrought 
overnight, but our present economic break- 
down did not come suddenly or by chance 
either. It did not start with the crash in 
the stock market in the fall of 1929. It 
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Intolerance 
By W. E. Garrison 


How can we understand this 
terrible force? Dr. Garrison ex- 
amines with coolness and scholar- 
ly skill the anatomy of this thing, 
half-godlike, half-beastly—INTOL- 
ERANCE. He shows the vogues 
of hate in history: the ducking- 
stool, the ‘‘iron lady,” the stocks, 
the screws, the pillories. 

But he goes on beyond the tor- 
ture chamber and explores the 
motives and the circumstances of 
religion, of economics, of social 
consciousness, which have result- 
ed in prejudice and bigotry. And 
he presents the good things which 
have come because some man, or 
group of men, was flooded with 
INTOLERANCE. 

It is a book which throws a 
brilliant revealing light upon 
events and passions of today and 
lets the reader see, as if with an 
X-ray machine, the hidden inner 
motives now disturbing and dis- 
rupting mankind. Price $2.50 
postpaid. 


Preaching and the Mind 
of Today 


By Gaius Glenn Atkins 


The matured wisdom of Gaius 
Glenn Atkins is here applied to 
a theme which will delight every 
minister’s heart: A sympathetic 
and devotional study of the min- 
ister’s supreme opportunity in the 
modern world. The book em- 
braces a history of preaching, a 
study of preaching technique and 
sermon planning all told with 
such fullness of spirit and such 
Christian intelligence as is sure to 
inspire the reader. Those who 
are acquainted with the style of 
the author and richness of his 
experience and understanding will 
find full realization of their ex- 
pectations in this thoughtful, vig- 
orous and companionable book. 
Price $2.00 postpaid. 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 
(BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION) 
SCHAFF BUILDING 
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had long been coming, but it then broke of it all with a much greater sense of the 
like a storm that was threatening long tremendous complications 
before. It began when men began to love  imextricabilities of present day interna- 


gold more than God, when they applied 
their powers for personal enrichment in- 
stead of using them in the service of 
humanity. 

Another source of our economic trou- 
bles lies in the fact that men are using 
money as a commodity instead of a me- 
dium of exchange. Money is coined cur- 
rency of the government. It is something 
very much like our postage stamps. No 
one has a right to sell postage stamps at a 
premium. No one can sell a three-cent 
stamp for five cents. No one is allowed 
to make profit from postage. But men 
take a dollar, which is also a government 
product, and they sell it for a dollar and a 
half. They make profit out of it. This 
causes the rise and fall of the stock mar- 
ket, and money becomes scarce or plenti- 
ful. You must pay a premium to get 
money. Money is not a commodity. It is 
only a medium of exchange. Instead of 
making profit on money, men should make 
profit only on articles which money can 
buy. This would go a long way in solving 
some of our economic conditions. 

Still another source of trouble lies in 
what is called the credit system. Most of 
the business of the world is done on credit. 
Credit is simply a postponement of pay- 
ment. It means that heavy debts are in- 
curred and the future is mortgaged. None 
of us, even in these times of depression, 
would be so badly off if we had no debts. 
But in prosperous times we incurred heavy 
obligations and now in bad times we have 
to pay them, and carry on our business at 
the same time with limited income. Roger 
Babson said some time ago that the whole 
trouble today is the fact of debt. This 
is what ruins everything and everybody. 
It would be far better for us all if we 
could get on a more nearly cash basis. 

Another source of trouble lies in the ex- 
travagance of the people. Many people 
live beyond their income. A return to the 
more simple life might be very helpful. 
Perhaps our present economic condition 
will force us back to a saner mode of liv- 
ing, will bring to us a new sense of values 
and cause us to put our trust in God rather 
than in uncertainn riches. Thus it may 
prove to be a blessing in disguise. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH HOME FOR 
THE AGED, WYNCOTE, PA. 


Mrs. Marion Brindley, Matron 


The family continues in good health and 
are still enjoying our beautiful porch. 

We, like the squirrels, are laying in food 
for the winter season and the various 
Churches are helping splendidly with their 
Harvest Home donations. 

Our family has been increased by the 
admission of one guest, and now two sis- 
ters, who have been separated for a year, 
are together again, and deeply apprecia- 
tive of our Home. 

On Oct. 3, the Rev. J. G. Kersehner will 
come out to the Home and officiate at 
Communion service for the benefit of those 


who are unable to attend their own 
Churches. 
Mrs. Laura Reigner, who suffered a 


slight stroke in July, is so far improved 
that she is again coming to the dining 
room for dinner. 

On Oct. 20 we hold our Anniversary Tea, 
to which we invite all our friends. There 
will be music and the guests will have on 
sale articles upon which they have been 
working since the June Lawn Fete. This 
will be a good opportunity to buy useful 
Christmas presents. 


A LETTER FROM DENMARK 
Helsingfor, Sept. 10, 1934. 


To our Friends—Greeting: 


During this summer we have had an 
unusual opportunity to study conditions 
in this part of our world. We came out 


tional relationships. The Versailles Treaty 
certainly left Europe with multitudes of 
sore spots. As we listened in Rome to a 
fascist teacher say, “South Tyrol belongs 
to us; it is no problem,” and remembered 
the bitterness in the tones of Austrians 
who discussed it, and the many paintings 
we had seen depicting the lost homeland, 
we realized more than ever before that 
each bit of disputed land holds within it 
the possibility of engulfing the world 
again in chaos. The men at Geneva must 
be idealists to hope that some day these 
problems can be peacefully settled. When 
shall it come to pass that “nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation any- 
more?” 

Our first weeks were spent in Oetz-in- 
Tyrol at the American People’s College. 
It was a charming village in the moun- 
tains. Along the roadsides everywhere 
there were shrines. The people were quiet 
and friendly, greeting us always with 
“Gruess Gott” as we passed. Then sud- 
denly the Dollfuss affair. Boys disappear- 
ed from the village, and we learned that 
they were Nazi sympathizers who had 
fled to the mountains. Swastikas myster- 
iously appeared painted on the hillsides 
and a general feeling of tenseness and 
agitation overspread the formerly peace- 
ful community. However, while we were 
there we were privileged to hear well- 
known men from France, Geneva, Ger- 
many, Hungary and Denmark discuss the 
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problems of the day. We heard musie 
played by a Viennese composer and sing- 
ing by a delightful soloist from there. In 
the evenings the native boys yodeled or 
danced their village dances or played in 
the band. Those weeks were a concen- 
trated liberal education. 

As we came out of Italy we saw troops 
and camouflaged tents massed at the 
border. LT’ve since read that Mussolini 
admits that they are a militaristic nation. 
The beauty of the Florentine hills and the 
grandeur of the Roman Colloseum and 
Forum are forgotten as one finds himself 
in the company of people who are waiting 
in fascinated horror for the announce- 
ment of war. Had we not been here we 
could never have appreciated the feeling 
of these people in such times of crisis. 

We meant to tell you about the cere- 
mony in the Great Gardens in Dresden for 
von Hindenberg and our attending Dr. 
Goebbel’s pre-election demonstration. Also 
our experiences in Russia must be elim- 
inated. That is an experiment with infi- 
nite potentialities. Believe all that you 
read about it—both good and bad—it all 
seems true! 

At present we are resting at the Peo- 
ple’s College here at Elsinore. There are 
only a few people here, since it is vaca- 
tion time. The old nursery rhyme is right. 
Yea, verily, “The world is so full of a 
number of things, I’m sure we should all 
be happy as kings.” We wish you could 
all have been with us this summer. 


—Fred and and Evelyn Luchs 
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Federal supervision of capital move- 
ments to and from the United States for 
investment purposes and a system for 
keeping the government currently inform- 
ed of all such transactions were among 
suggestions made to President Roosevelt 
by George N. Peek, his special adviser on 
foreign trade, in a report made public 
Sept. 18. 

Nome, Alaska, was destroyed by fire 
Sept. 18. Hundreds of the town’s 1,500 
residents were homeless and foodless, with 
the temperature near the freezing point. 
The loss is put at $2,000,000. A spark 
from a nearby chimney landed on the roof 
of the Golden State Hotel and started the 
blaze. Government forces, the Red Cross 
and prominent individuals moved quickly 
to provide relief, 

Net increases in August of 15,000 in in- 
dustrial employment and 30,000 in em- 
ployment on Federal and State projects 
were announced Sept. 18 by Secretary of 
Labor Perkins. 

A Cabinet decree Sept. 18 ordered mili- 
tary training for all males in Italy from 
the age of 8 years until 10 years after 
their dismissal from the army on comple- 
tion of their compulsory service. 

Out of the Wisconsin primary election 
Sept. 18, the Democrats emerged with the 
largest aggregate vote. In surpassing the 
new Progress Party led by La Follettee 
and their Republican rivals in the 3-way 
fight for dominance in the total party vote, 
the Democrats renominated Governor A. 
G. Schmedeman by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

Creation of a Federal department of 
transportation to be represented in the 
President’s Cabinet and through which the 
government would relate itself to all com- 
mon carriers in interstate commerce has 
been proposed by Joseph B. Eastman, 
Transportation Co-ordinator. 

Mrs. James Roosevelt, the mother of 
the President, celebrated her 80th birth- 
day Sept. 21. A party was held at Hyde 


Park at which the entire family were 
present. 

The man who received the $50,000 ran- 
som in the kidnaping of 20-month-old 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., at Hope- 
well, N. J., two and one-half years ago, 
has been arrested in the Bronx, N. Y., ae- 
cording to an announcement Sept. 20 by 
police and Federal officials. He is Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann, alien German resident 
of the Bronx, where $13,750 of the ransom 
money was found. 

The resumption of the negotiations for 
a settlement of United States claims of 
about $500,000,000 against the Soviet 
Union has been announced by Secretary 
Hull. 

More than 2,000 persons lost their lives 
and about 5,000 were injured Sept. 22 as 
the worst typhoon experienced in Japan 
in many years swept across the country. 
The property damage is estimated to ex- 
ceed $500,000,000. 

The nation-wide textile strike was end- 
ed Sept. 22 as a direct and prompt answer 
of labor leaders to the personal appeal of 
President Roosevelt. The action carried 
out the recommendation of the special 
strike committee as suggested by the 
President’s Textile Inquiry Board, headed 
by Governor Winant of New Hampshire. 
The strike cost the lives of 14 and $15,- 
000,000 in wages. 

Forty-five of the 57 League nations are 
in arrears on their 1934 dues. Altogether 
Geneva finances are 37,488,783 gold francs 
in arrears. The only countries listed as 
paid are Canada, Denmark, Spain, India, 
Luxemburg, Mexico, Norway, The Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Turkey. The League with its new palace 
almost ready needs money. 

The large packing houses of the Middle 
West have given an 8 per cent increase in 
hourly wages, effective Oct. 1. More than 
100,000 persons will be benefitted. This 
wage increase will exceed $10,000,000 an-— 
nually. 
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BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Superintendent 


Rey. John K. Stoudt, Leesport, preached 
a very interesting and inspiring sermon 
to the children on Sunday, Sept. 23. The 
choir of St. Luke’s, Shoemakersville, ren- 
dered several selections. 

An ice-cream treat of popsicles and 
dixie cups was enjoyed by the children on 
Sept. 23. It was a donation by the former 
children or Alumni Association in appre- 
ciation of the ribbons that were furnished 
for former children as badges on Anni- 
versary Day. ; 

Rebecca Rohrer left on age and went to 


work with a private family at Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 
Elsie Hand left on age and went to 


work with a private family at Allentown. 

The quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Managers and Ladies’ Visiting and Ad- 
visory Committee is being held on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 4. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC ECHOES 
By Herbert W. Horwill 


Notes and News. — Dr. Walter Robert 
Matthews, who is to succeed Dr. Inge as 
Dean of St. Paul’s, is a distinguished theo- 
logian and philosopher. He will be the 
first holder of that office who is not a grad- 
uate of either Oxford or Cambridge. As 
Dean of Exeter he recently invited certain 
Free Church ministers to speak from the 
cathedral pulpit during Lent — a course 
which the Bishop of Exeter described as 
“an inexcusable breach of the law” and 
against which half the clergy of the diocese 
signed a remonstrance. . . . On his retire- 
ment at Michaelmas Dr. Inge will occupy 
Brightwell Manor, in Berkshire, where he 
hopes, he says, to settle down and learn 
gardening. . . . The Government has with- 
drawn its Tithe Bill, an attempted com- 
promise which pleased nobody. A Royal 
Commission is to be set up to consider the 
whole question. . . In an address at a 
Mansion House meeting the Archbishop of 
Canterbury appealed to the Pope to give 
a lead to the Christian Churches to co- 
operate in making the Christian spirit ef- 
fective in dealing with the world crisis. 

. Both Houses of the Convocation of 
Canterbury have passed resolutions ex- 
pressing their concern at the serious issues 
involved in the present conflict within the 
German Evangelical Church. “The 
Methodist Times” is offering a prize of 
£30 for the best film story on any subject 
that has a definitely religious significance 
and appeal. One of the Methodist 
Synods is sending to the approaching con- 
ference a proposal for the compulsory re- 
tirement of all ministers, whether in cir- 
cuit or departmental work, at the age of 
sixty-five. 

Obiter Dicta.— Faith, says Dr. Sidney 
M. Berry, is not a magic key; faith is a 
vital force. . . . According to the Rev. A. 
J. Bayliss, the great difference between 
youth and age is, generally speaking, that 
in youth you tend to deal in the possibili- 
ties of life, while the older you get the 
more you tend to deal in the probabilities 
of life. . . No preacher, remarks Dr. 
George Jackson, has learned the ABC of 
his business who does not know that, like 
his Master before him, he must be content 
to say one thing at a time, leaving the 
modifications and qualifications which logic 
and life demand to take care of them- 
selves. . . . More than it has been, de- 
clared Dr. Archibald Alexander, the Church 
today must be a school of Christ where, 
together, we may learn of Him, from Him, 
and with Him. There is an humble old 
word, “disciple,” waiting to be restored to 
its place of honor, . . Truth, according 
to Dean Inge, is not only knowledge to be 
learned but a life to be lived. . ~ we 
must have principles, says the Rev. A. E. 
Whitham, but many who boast their prin- 
ciples are only possessed of unexamined 
prejudices, or of bits of genuine good 
which they have walled in lest those bits 
of good mix with other bits of good. 
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Book in 
Tune with the Times 
TRIUMPHANT SERVICE SONGS con- 


tains 295 inspiring, vigorous, Triumphant 
Songs, Scripture Readings, complete in- 
dexes and worship programs. A variety 
of material for every church need. Com- 
plete orchestration. Round and shaped 
notes. 

NOW is the time for YOUR CHURCH 
to have Faith to spend for song books. 
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Record! 


150,000 copies required to 
supply the demand for the 
first three months! No in- 
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oun Ne Bee. early purchase — prices may 
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advance. 


Committee Members, Superintendents, Pastors, send today for your examination copy. 
Mention Department RC 10. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY e 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Books in England. — Dr. “Dick” 
Sheppard is to contribute a volume to 
Methuen’s “If I Were Dictator’ series. 

. . The next volume in the “Westminster 
Commentaries” will be “Peter I and II 
and Jude,” by J. W. C. Wand, the newly- 
appointed Archbishop of Brisbane. . . . 
Canon B. H. Streeter, Canon J. 8. Bezzant 
and several other Oxford dons have col- 
laborated in A volume on “Personal Eth- 
ics” (Oxford Press). The editor, Canon 
Kenneth E. Kirk, has himself written the 
chapter on Marriage. . . . “The Great 
Design” (Duckworth), edited by Frances 
Mason, is a symposium in which several 
scientists discuss the question of a Supreme 
Intelligence behind Nature. . . . The main 
object of “The Call of Israel” (Oxford 
Press), by Canon W. J. Pythian-Adams, is 
to show that the grounds of the Jewish 
faith were based on actual historical phe- 
nomena of a miraculous nature. . . . In 
“Young Oxford and War” (Selwyn) the 
leaders of different schools of undergradu- 
ate thought define their attitude toward 
pacifism. . . . “Music and Religion” (Ep- 
worth Press) is a historical and philoso- 
phical survey by Brian Wibberley, an Au- 
stralian musician. . . . Prof. A. C. Ewing’s 
“Tdealism: a Critical Survey” (Methuen) 
is of value to theologians as well as phil- 
osophers. . Harold Murray’s ‘Press, 
Pulpit and Pew” (Epworth Press) is a 
volume of reminiscences of 40 years spent 
in London religious journalism. . . . 
David ‘Williamson’s “Ninety, Not Out” 
(Hodder) is a history of the Ragged School 
Union, founded 1844 by Lord Shaftesbury. 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE PROM- 
ISES OF THE RE-PEALISTS? 


(Continued from page 2) 


be attached to them at all. We now have 
had 9 months of repeal and how do the 
outcomes tally with the promises? Let 
us briefly consider just a few of these 
promises, 
1. The Bootlegger Will Disappear 

The illicit liquor business is still with 
us quite generally acknowledged on a 
more elaborate scale than ever. The wets 
had made the people believe that the boot- 
legger was the child of prohibition. Now 
destroy prohibition and only the legal 
liquor trade will remain. So they prom- 
ised us. The fact is the bootlegger began 
in America with the first real attempt to 
regulate the rum business. This happened 
with the enactment of the Alexander 
Hamilton Excise Law of 1791. Since then 
bootlegging has flourished. In 1890—30 
years before National Prohibition—it was 
estimated that there were 4,000 speak- 
easies in Philadelphia alone. In 1873—47 
years before National Prohibition—there 
were 900 cases of illicit liquor on the 
docket of the Federal Courts in West Vir- 
ginia alone. Prior to 1920 liquor was boot- 


EASY To RAISE MONEY 
foryour Favorite Organization 
40,000 organizations have raised much 
needed funds through the sale of Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponge. Our liberal co-opera- 


tive plan will make it easy to obtain the 
money necessary to carry on your work. 


Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge is known to the 
housewife from coast to coast. It cleans and 


scours pots and pans twice as fast with half 
the effort. 
white. 


_ Keeps the hands dainty and 
This year, two new items will add 
materially to your profits 
— Kitchen Jewel and 
Hand-L-Mop. They sell 
on sight and_ repeat. 
Write for our liberal 
money-making plan. 
METAL SPONGE 
SALES CORP. 
John W. Gottschalk, Pres. 
2726 N. Mascher St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff -Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 
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legged in our state to escape the Brooks 


High License Law. During Prohibition 
days liquor was bootlegged to escape the 
Volstead Law. Today liquor is bootlegged 
to escape our present state liquor laws. 
The bootlegger will continue just so long 
as fellows that look like you and me con- 
tinue to patronize him. 


2. Unemployment Will Be greatly Reduced 


Leaders of the political party now in 
power promised the general public that the 
return of liquor would mean the employ- 
ment of at least 3,000,000 men, and thus 
go far to reduce unemployment. In the 
year 1914—the peak year of the liquor 
business in America when the per capita 
consumption was 22% gallons—there were 
employed in all America less than 500,000 
in both the wholesale and retail liquor 
trade. To employ 38,000,000 men now, the 
per capita consumption had to be at least 
six times what it was in 1914. This prom- 
ise is so absurd that it is really ridicu- 
lous. With our government’s effort to 
solve the problem of unemployment since 
repeal, no evidence whatsoever has been 
forthcoming from the government that it 
is really expecting help from the liquor 
traffic. While the liquor business has ab- 
sorbed some of the unemployed, it has 
actually caused unemployment in useful 
and constructive industry. People can’t 
spend their money for two different things 
at the same time. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. I[t is conducted 
by the three (English) Bastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 


elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 


Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The ‘“Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 


inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
aducation. Write for catalog. 


AMMINRY He AP Pi. Di De lal. 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Sshools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of Amefican Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
Providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 
Registrar 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS,. D.D., S:T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, 


COLLEGEVILLE 


Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


HENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 
President 
Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 


Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


3. Crime Will Vanish 

According to some pre-election promises, 
prohibition was the major cause of all 
crime. Prohibition was held responsible 
for anything from shoplifting and purse 
snatching to kidnapping and murder. In 
fact, if we can believe some of our wet 
politicians, there wasn’t any crime prob- 
lem in America prior to 1920. Now repeal 
prohibition and you will once more have 
a land free from crime and lawlessness. 
So the wets assured us. A person need 
but scan the front pages of our daily 
papers to find an answer to such a prom- 
ise. Crime will not stop in America sim- 
ply by repealing a law. Crime will stop 
when there will be a greater moral sensi- 
tivity, a greater fear of God and of the 
law in the hearts of our people, and when 
there can be held out to offenders a great- 
er certainty of apprehension, conviction, 
and punishment. 


4. The Public Highways Will Become 
Safer 


Since repeal the consumption of liquor 
has been on the increase. So have drunken- 
ness, drunkenness and disorderly conduct, 
and drunken driving. We had too muca 
drunken driving during prohibition days. 
Since repeal, however, conditions have 
gone from bad to worse. You can’t pick 
up a municipal daily without reading of 
several arrests of drunken drivers and of 
accidents caused by mixing gasoline and 
rum. People ought to know better, but 
evidently they don’t. 


5. Taxes Will Be Lowered 


We were assured that legalized liquor 
would mean a great reduction in taxes. 
The fact isi that the total income of the 
liquor business is much less than one-half 
of the original estimates, and then what- 
ever profits have resulted thus far are be- 
ing largely consumed in the extravagant 
conduct of the business itself. How can 
people pay their taxes if they are ex- 
pected to spend their money in the main- 
tenance of the rum business? Most people 
have only a limited amount of money to 
spend, and if they spend it for liquor they 
don’t have it for taxes. In the face of the 
liquor business, the army of tax delin- 
quents is on the inerease. Sheriff sales 
and school districts on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy because of tax delinquencies hold 
out no encouragement whatever that the 
liquor business will lower taxes. More- 
over, more enforcement officers are em- 
ployed and more money spent today to en- 
force our liquor laws than were during 
the period of national prohibition. Liquor 
will not make a country prosperous. 


6. The Farmer Will Be Greatly Benefitted 


We were told that prohibition worked 
to the disadvantage of the farmer through 
a diminished market for grain, corn, bar- 
ley and hops. If this would be true, why 
then is every grange bone-dry? The fact 
is so little grain proportionately is con- 
sumed in the production of liquor that its 
effects on the farmers’ markets are well- 
nigh negligible. The production of pork 
chops, milk and bread consumes grain on 
a relatively large scale, but liquor does 
not. Our agricultural colleges tell us that 
one bushel of corn produces 5 gallons of 
whiskey, but when the corn is fed-to a 
hog it will produce only 12 pounds of 
pork. One bushel of grain and 86 pounds 
of roughage will produce about 48 quarts 
of milk. Grains invariably produce little 
milk and meat over against the amount 
of liquor. If the people really want to 
help the farmer, they should increase their 
consumption of milk, ice cream, pork, and 
beef instead of liquor. 


7. Beer Will Bring Back Prosperity 


The return of legalized liquor has prob- 
ably brought prosperity to those engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages, but hardly to any others. The 
more people spend for liquor, the less they 
spend for the necessities of life. The 
rum-soaked countries of Europe are even 
worse off than is our own country. Some 
of these countries spend more for liquor 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. 8. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colleges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work aud helpful supervision. 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


Summer Sessions: 
June 7 to July 15; July 18 to August 26 
For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
Salisbury, N.C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also pre- 


medical, pre-law, pre-engineering, pre-journalism 
courses, and courses in business administration. 
Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 


scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


than they do for schools. They default 
payment on their public debt and even 
think of repudiating it altogether. What 
is true of a nation must be true of its in- 
dividuals. Whoever heard of a citizen be- 
coming prosperous by indulging in aleo- 
holie beverages? The present administra- 
tion with all of its effort to bring back 
prosperity doesn’t give the slightest evi- 
dence that it expects help from the liquor 
business. 
from the promises of pre-election days! 


8. Real Temperance Will Prevail 


Legalized liquor has meant increased _ 
sales, increased sales have meant increased 
consumption and increased consum 
has meant increased drunkenness ant 


How different is this attitude © 
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tomobile accidents. How can we expect 
the citizens of Snyder, Union, Northum- 
berland, Columbia, and Montour Counties 
to become increasingly temperate when at 
the same time they are expected to sup- 
port 8 liquor stores and 676 beer saloons? 
Do people learn to drink less by drinking 
more? Instead of becoming more temper- 
ate during the 9 months of repeal, the 
people have actually become less tem- 
perate. In fact, we hadn’t any right to ex- 
pect anything different. 


OPENING OF CATAWBA COLLEGE 


Catawba College opened its doors on 
Sept. 10. The first two days were devoted 
to the registration of students, the regu- 
lar college work beginning on Wednesday, 
Sept. 12. President Omwake was in charge 
of the opening service, which was held in 
the auditorium. Dr, D. E. Faust conduct- 
ed the devotional exercises. After some 
words of welcome to the students by Dr. 
Omwake, Mayor Davis of Salisbury made 
an address of welcome as representing the 
city; Dr. Marshall Woodson, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian (Church of Salisbury, 
represented the Churches of the commu- 
nity, and Mr. Daniel of “The Salisbury 
Evening Post,” represented the people of 
the general community. All bade the stu- 
dents a warm welcome to the college and 
to Salisbury, and spoke words of encourage- 
ment to the college authorities. 

The number of students that have reg- 
istered this year is just the same as that 
of last year on the corresponding day, 340, 
with a few more coming. 

Two new members of the faculty have 
been added: Professor Howard EK. Slagen 
and Mr. Gordon A. Kirkland. Professor 
Slagen is a native of Maryland, but in his 
early youth his family removed to Penn- 
sylvania. He graduated from Franklin and 
Marshall College with the degree of A.B., 
later also receiving the degree of A.M. 
His post-graduate work was taken in 
Greek as a major and Latin as a minor. 
He is a member of the Theta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa, at Franklin and Mar- 
shall. He also holds the degree of M.A. 
from Columbia University. He has spent 
many years in public school work in Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware, as high school prin- 
cipal, or as supervising principal in Lan- 
caster, Pottstown, Norwood, and other dis- 
tricts. The Classical Languages and Liter- 
ature have always been his major interest 
and will be his main work at Catawba. 
He will also be Director of Self-Help for 
Students. 

Mr. Kirkland was elected by the Board 
of Trustees to replace, as Athletic Direc- 
tor, Coaches Warner and Moran, who re- 
cently resigned their positions. Mr. Kirk- 
land has been athletic director at Oxford 
High School and at Boyden High School, 
Salisbury, for four years. He is well quali- 
fied for his new work. He is a graduate 
of Elon College where he took special 
courses in the Theory of Physical Eduea- 
tion and Organized Play. While there he 
was awarded letters in all major sports. 
Since completing his work at Elon, he has 
attended a large number of coaching 
schools where he studied under such well- 
known coaches as Rockne, Meanwell, Col- 
lins, Warner, and others. 

With the coming of a new coach, a com- 
plete change has been made in Catawba’s 
program of athletics. The directors shall 
be members of the faculty with the rank 
of professor. Their work must be so con- 
ducted that the unified objective of the 
college will be promoted. In due time 
enough hours in Athletic and Physical 
Education will be offered so that students 
can major in this department of college 
work. 

The football season has opened at 
Catawba, and the one game that has been 
played was a victory for the Indians. The 
victory was celebrated at Catawba by a 
bonfire. Of this game the “Salisbury Post” 
writes: “The Catawba Indians celebrated 
Coach Kirkland’s bow into college foot- 
ball circles at Due West, Sept. 21, by sealp- 
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ing the Erskine Flying Fleet 6-0. 


game also 
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This Seminary, then located in Philadelphia, 

served as the dedication of where he received his theological educa- 
Erskine’s new stadium.”—Allen K. Faust. tion. Graduating in 1906, he was licensed 
—_————_- and ordained to the Christian ministry 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Famous Friends of God,” by Mott R. 
Sawyers. Published by Revell Co. $1.50. 
The author presents 28 characters in 

this volume. He starts with Jacob and 

Ruth, portrays the character of Jewish 

rulers among the Maccabees; the Church 

fathers, crusaders, Reformers, men of 

Colonial and Revolutionary days, civil war 

characters and men of more recent date. 

The characters are well chosen. Each is 

placed in a beautiful historical setting. 

The historicity of the work would make 

it a book of real value. Connected with 

the historical sketch the author points out 

a religious trait or deed in the character 

which would win the approval of God. 

The material affords fascinating reading, 

conveys helpful information and apt illus- 

trations. These heroes and heroines are 

the friends of God. P. J. D. 


Twelfth Colony Plus, The Formative Years 
of Pennsylvania and a Biography of 
James Buchanan, Fifteenth and Only 
President of the United States from 
Pennsylvania. By OC. M. Bomberger. 
Jeannette Publishing Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
This is more than a mere history of 

Pennsylvania. The author has gathered 

up many interesting historical facts which 

usually escape the notice of the average 
writer of history. The early boundary 
controversies and their significance, the 
trials of the pioneers, the conflicts with 
the red men, and the establishment of reli- 
gious institutions in the Keystone State 
are discussed in a most fascinating man- 
ner. The contributions of the Scotch 

Irish, the English and the Germans, are 

treated with a sense of fairness rarely 

found in historical treatises. The story 
of the beginnings and growth of Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, with an appraisal 
of their present place in our state and na- 
tional life, is given scholarly consideration. 

In this treatment of the life of James 

Buchanan, the author betrays his Lancas- 

ter County origin. This rather tragic fig- 

ure in our history is treated with sym- 
pathy and yet not without discriminating 
judgment. Mr. Bomberger knows James 

Buchanan thoroughly and gives us a 

glimpse into a side of his life too fre- 

quently overlooked by the average reader 
of biography and history. If you love 

Pennsylvania history, you will be inter- 

ested in this unique and attractive volume. 

—Lawrence E. Bair. 


OITA ME DOE 


THE REV. IRVIN S. DITZLER 


Rev. Irvin §. Ditzler, who departed this 
life on Sept. 10, 1934, at West Milton, Pa., 
was born near New Oxford, Pa., on Aug. 
16, 1879, the son of Daniel H. and Mary 
Ruff Ditzler, the former having become a 
prominent teacher and citizen of Hanover, 
Pa. Irvin Ditzler was the eldest of 7 
children, all of whom (except two, who 
died in infaney) became quite prominent. 
One of his brothers was Rev. John A. 
Ditzler, of Myersdale, Pa., who died about 
ten years ago. Another brother is Elder 
D. E. Ditzler, a prominent manufacturer 
of Selinsgrove, Pa. One sister became the 
wife of Dr. ParkerWentz, physician of 
York, Pa., and the remaining sister, the 
wife of Rev. W. T. Brundick, pastor of our 
Chureh at Millersville, Pa. 

Bro. Ditzler received his early education 
in the publie schools of York County, Pa., 
after which he entered the York Collegiate 
Institute, of York, Pa. Graduating from 
this institution, he entered the Ursinus 


and began a long and useful period of 
service to quite a few congregations and 


charges. The charges he served are the 
following: Faith Chureh, York, Pa., 1906 
to May, 1907; Thomasville, N. C., May, 
1907, to June, 1908; MeConnellstown, Pa., 
June, 1908, to December, 1910; New Ber- 


lin, Pa., December, 1910, November, 1913; 
Spring Grove, Pa., November, 1913, to 
November, 1915; East Berlin, Pa., No- 
vember, 1915, to May, 1919; the Jefferson 
charge, Codorus, Pa., May, 1919, to May, 
1920; MeConnellstown, Pa., May, 1920, to 
June, 1923; East Berlin, Pa., June, 1923, 
to June, 1925; Carlisle Spring charge, Pa., 
June, 1923, to April 25, 1926; New Berlin, 
Pa., April 25, 1926, to June 20, 1928; 
White Deer charge, West Milton, Pa., 
June 20, 1928, to September 10, 1934. 

From the above record it is evident that 
Bro. Ditzler was called back to serve 
former charges on three different occa- 
sions, namely, by the MeConnellstown, 
East Berlin, and New Berlin charges, re- 
spectively. This is a unique distinction. 
Tt is not every minister who would be 
called back to the same pastorate, and for 
Bro. Ditzler to have served two pastorates 
in three charges indicates that he was a 
good preacher, a faithful pastor, and an 
acceptable minister of the Gospel. He 
made many friends, and retained such 
friendships to a remarkable degree. 

But Bro. Ditzler was not afraid to en- 
gage in material building as well as char- 
acter building, when the necessity requir- 
ed. He built the present commodious 
structure at New Berlin, Pa., during his 
first pastorate there, and the present up- 
to-date Church School building at West 
Milton, Pa., completed about 3 years ago, 
is a monument to his pastorate in his last 
charge. About the same time that con- 
gregation, which had been under the care 
of the Home Mission Board when Bro. 
Ditzler assumed the pastorate, went to 
self-support. 

In the work of the Church-at-large, he 
was equally able and efficient. He served 
on a number of committees of the Eastern 
Synod, one of them being the important 
Committee on Evangelism. In West Sus- 
quehanna Classis, of which he was a mem- 
ber, he was chairman of the Committee on 
Evangelism, and a member of the Com- 
mittees on Comity and on Reconstruction. 
He was also a delegate to the General 
Synod in 1932 and to the special meeting 
last June. He was at one time President 
of Gettysburg Classis, and President of 
West Susquehanna Classis 1930-1931. In 
1931 he was President of the Union Coun- 
ty, Pa., Ministerial Association. He was 
also a member of the Ministerium of Mil- 
ton, Pa., and often exchanged pulpits with 
the members of that body. For 8 succes- 
sive years he took part in the Holy Week 
services in St. John’s Church, Lewisburg, 
Pa., and was always a welcome guest 
preacher to that congregation. 
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Twice Bro. Ditzler essayed the joys of J. Gerhard. His father was one of the 
married life. His first wife was Anna founders and members of the faculty of 
Gertrude Miller, the daughter of Rev. E. the Medico-Chirurgical College. 


Paced cuhag 
ministry, 


Harold E. 


D. Miller, of Phoenixville, 
union, contracted in his early 
was blessed by one son, Rey. 
Ditzler, a graduate of the Theological 
Seminary at Laneaster, Pa., and now as- 
sistant pastor in the Free St. George’s 
West Church, Edinburgh, Scotland, of 
which Dr. James Black is pastor. 

His first wife having died in 1907, he 
was married in 1909 to Miss Mary B. 
Heffner, daughter of Peter and Mary Heff- 
ner, McConnellstown, Pa. To this union 
there are three children, Irvin H., Buck- 
nell, °30, now with the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., New York; Mary 
Catherine, also Bucknell, 730, and John 
R., the last two being at home. 

The funeral services were held in St. 
Paul’s Church, West Milton, on Wednes- 
day evening, Sept. 12. Rev. H. H. Rupp, 
D.D., Stated Clerk of West Susquehanna 
Classis, had charge and also preached the 
sermon. Addresses were made by Rev. E. 
L. Botteiger, Rev. Mr. Ditzler’s Lutheran 
colleague in the Union Church at Mazeppa, 
of which Mr. Ditzler was the supply pas- 
tor, and by Rev. T. L. Coyle, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Milton, who 
represented the Ministerium of that city. 
Hymns were read by Rev. A. S. Asendorf, 
President of West Susquehanna Classis, 
and Rev. H. L. Wink, pastor of the Boals- 
burg charge. 

On Thursday, Sept. 13, the body was 
taken to Hanover, Pa., where, in Emman- 
uel’s Reformed Chureh, of which Irvin 
Ditzler was a member in his boyhood, an- 
other service was held, with Rev. Dr. E. 
G. Hoffmeier, pastor, in charge. The ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Dr. Marsby J. 
Roth, pastor of Trinity Church, Hanover, 
under whose direction Irvin Ditzler had 
been very active in young people’s work 
during his young manhood. The body was 
laid to rest in the beautiful cemetery at 
Hanover. 

Bro. Ditzler will be missed by his circle 
of friends and in his Classis. He was 
modest, unassuming and retiring. Would 
that there were many more ministers like 


him. If there were, we would have a bet- 
ter day, a better Church, and a better 
people. —H. H. R. 


ELDER HORACE A. BUTZ, SR. 


Bethany Church, Bethlehem, Pa., lost a 
valuable member in the unexpected death 
of Elder Horace A. Butz, Sr., Sept. 10, 
at the age of 52 years, 1 month and 18 
days. He was born at Bushkill Center, 
Northampton County, Pa., July 23, 1882, 
the son of Michael and Alice §. (nee Kem- 
merer) Butz. He taught in the public 
schools and the Bethlehem Business Col- 
lege, and was in the employ of the Pure 
Oil Company for the past 29 years. 

He became a member of Bethany Church 
April 7, 1912, and with the exception of 
3 years when he had his membership 
transferred to Park Hill Church, Yonkers, 
N. Y., he continued faithful as an active 
member. He served as deacon, elder, 
chairman of the Building Committee dur- 
ing the building of the new Church, of 
the Finance Committee, and secretary of 
the Church School. He served as dele- 
gate elder to Classis, Synod, and General 
Synod. He was preceded in his death by 
his wife, Feb. 16, 1932, and is survived 
by 3 sons, 3 brothers, and 1 grandchild. 

Funeral services were conducted by his 
pastor, Rev. H. I. Crow, in the Church 
Friday afternoon, Sept. 14. The Consistory 
attended in a body. Interment took place 
in Greenmount Cemetery, Bath, Pa. 


—H. I. C. 


DR. SAMUEL PILGRAM GERHARD 


After an illness of four months, Dr. 
Samuel Pilgram Gerhard, aged 67, died at 
his residence, 639 North 16th St., Phila., 
Saturday morning, Sept. 8. He was the 
son of the late Dr. Abraham S. and Amelia 


Dr. Gerhard graduated from Central 
High School in 1888, Medico-Chi. College 
in 1891, and Jefferson Medical College in 
1893. Taught chemistry at Medico-Chi. 
College, 1889-91, and also physical diag- 
nosis at Temple University until 1927. He 
was former president of the Medico-Legal 
Society, member of the Philadelphia 
County Medical, Pennsylvania State Medi- 
cal, and American Medical Associations, 
chairman of the Committee on Archives of 
the Philadelphia County Medical Society, 
and chairman of the committee and design- 
er of the official emblem of the American 
Medical Association. He was a Schwenk- 
felder descendant and a member of the 
Society who. settled in Pennsylvania in 
1734, an elder in Christ Reformed (Church, 
a member of the First Regiment of the N. 
G. P. 1888-1908, the Veteran Corps, and 
Old Guard D. Company. Dr. Gerhard in- 
troduced the teaching of First Aid to the 
injured in the Red Cross Society during 
the Spanish-American War. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Miss Laura May Kaufmann, and brother, 
William C. Gerhard, of Merchantville, N. 
J. Funeral services were held at his resi- 
dence Wednesday, Sept. 12, at 2 P. M., 
conducted by his pastor, the Rev. Aaron 
R. Tosh, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Eugene 
L. MeLean. CPAa wD: 


AMBROSE C. HERMAN, M.D. 


A full half-century’s career of medical 
service to his fellowmen was terminated 
on Aug. 31, when Ambrose C. Herman, one 
of God’s ministers of mercy, was ushered 
into the larger ministry awaiting him in 
eternity. 

Dr. Herman was truly a son of the Re- 
formed Church. He was born in a Reform- 
ed parsonage 76 years ago at Maxatawney, 
Pa. His father, Rev. Alfred J. Herman, 
his grandfather and his great-grandfather, 
all were ministers of the Reformed Church. 
The first of these was Frederick Liebrecht 
Hermann, in whose study near Pottstown 
young men were privately instructed for 
the Christian ministry. In those days, 
prior to the establishment of a theological 
seminary, there was no other means of 
preparation for the ministry and this first 
of the line of Herman clergymen was one 
of the pioneers in theological education. 
One of Dr. Herman’s sons is the present 
pastor of our Church at Duquesne, Pa., 
thus making what would have been five 
generations of clergymen, had not Ambrose 
C. Herman felt the call of the medical 
profession. 

After his elementary education in the 
schools of Lehigh County, he spent two 
years in classical study at Kutztown State 
Normal School and then entered the sopho- 
more class of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. In consequence of an eye-affliction 
in his senior year there, he was unable to 
graduate with his class, but was subse- 
quently awarded the diploma of the col- 
lege, which hung in the Doctor’s office to 
the end of his career and in which he took 
due pride. He received his medical edu- 
cation in the University of Pennsylvania, 
graduating in 1881. For nine years he 
practiced in Topton, Pa., after which he 
came to Lansdale, Pa., and spent the last 
four decades of his life in distinguished 
and helpful service in his profession. He 
specialized in the treatment of the eyes 
and was long a member of the staff of the 
Wills Eye Hospital in Philadelphia. 

During his residence in Lansdale, Dr. 
Herman was a faithful member of St. 
John’s Church and was proud of the an- 
cestral heritage mentioned above. His 
long and useful life was shared by his 
wife, who was Alice Breinig, daughter of 
Thomas C. Breinig, of Breinigsville, Le- 
high Co. She and the following children 
survive: Rev. Alfred J. Herman, Du- 
quesne, Pa.; Thomas B. Herman, Wilson, 
N. C.; Albert G. Herman, Bristol; and Miss 
Marion A. Herman, Lansdale. A brother, 
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A Christmas Pageant 
For Children 


“TELL US—WHAT IS CHRISTMAS?” 
No. 1461 
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It is the purpose of this little book to en- 
able you to relegate such experiences to the 
Land of Never Again, by furnishing you with 
the frame work of a Christmas play, into 
which stories, poems and songs that the chil- 
dren know and love may be fitted to make 
a really worth while entertainment. 


Size 8 x 9 inches. Price, 25 cents. 


A CHRISTMAS SCENE TO cur AND MAKE 


1 SOMETHING TO DO 800K by ra 
'. TO HELP YOU TELL s 
THE CHRISTAAAS STORY 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


No. 1448. A Something To Do Book by 
means of which the children tell in a new and 
fascinating manner The Story of Stories. The 
cover of the book folds into the lowly Bethle- 
hem Stable. The pages hold the figures to be 
cut and arranged in the stable to depict the 
seene of the First Christmas. By an ingenious, 
though simple device, the figures are held se- 
curely in place, preventing the unsteadiness 
often troublesome in the use of cut-outs. 
Throughout the book, the thought is present- 
ed to the children as their service in tellin 
the Story to others. This book is useful wit 
Beginners, Primary and Junior groups in 
Church School, Vacation School, and week-day 
sessions and as a gift to an individual child 
in Church School or home, Size 12 x 17 inches. 

Price, 75 cents 
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George C. Herman, of Kutztown, and a 
sister, Mrs. Annie Beck, of Wildwood, N. 
J., also survive. 


re internal illness which at times eaus- 
ed acute suffering afflicted Dr. Herman 
during the closing years of his life and a 
year ago he reluctantly discontinued ac- 
tive practice, to the sincere regret of many 
patients who felt dependent on his sery- 
ices. His pastor, Rev. Alfred Nevin 
Sayres, conducted the funeral services 
from his late home, assisted by a boyhood 
companion of the deceased, Rev. George 
B. Smith, D.D., of Kutztown, who nae 
ed the sermon. A magnificent array of 
floral tributes indicated the high este 
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